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INTERRACIAL TEAMWORK IN SOCIAL PLANNING AND ACTION 
THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

An Important American Movement | 

A Great American Purpose 

A Magnificent American Ideal 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE is serving its Nation in its second World War. 
Organized in 1910, the League has continuously provided interracial leadership at 
strategic points, in crisis situations and in the furtherance of interracial democracy 
in American society. 


With National Headquarters in New York City, and with local affiliates in 50 | 
important cities throughout the country, the Urban League movement is a rallying 
point for interracial understanding and cooperation. | 


On Urban League boards and committees there are more than 2,500 public- 
spirited men and women of both races, representative of the best type of American- 
ism. There are 300 full-time employed staff members. Thus lay and professional lead- 
ership are provided for ‘round the clock’ promotion of wholesome race relations and , 
for the full integration of Negroes into American life. 





BECAUSE OF THE WAR— 














Social problems of the Negro population and race conflict situations hay iltiplied 
ind intensified to an alarmire deere There is .a need today as never before f the kind 
of leadership, support, and advice which the League offers in the field of race relations . 
M 
BECAUSE OF THE URBAN LEAGUE— a 
Negro war workers are employed in industries and at skills from which they would have ~ 
been excluded without League effort n 
Racial tension situations in war communities and racial frict-on situations in w ts have 
been eliminated or reduced 
Governmental officials, federal, state, and municipal, have been given helpful criticism, advice, ¢ 
and support, in correcting undesirable and dangerous racial situations 
Social agencies, civic organizations, and public officials throughout the count 
guided toward more effective discharge of their responsibilities for serving ALL tl people 
BECAUSE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP— N 
The National Urban League has been able during 1944 to double its staff, expand its act 
ties, ind increast its influe nce If wartime and post-w ! pl nning 
The voice of the League is your voice, added to that of thousands of persons 
like yourself. To aid in this vital American movement, the National Urban League 
needs the continued membership and support of tens of thousands of Americans— 
men and women of good will who believe that this Nation will become safe and 
secure only as life in America becomes free and fruitful for all citizens, regardless , 


of race, color, or creed. 


Join the National Urban League. And join your local League too. For information 
write to: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
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1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. | _ 
For a complete list of local affiliates see page 44 = 
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Official U. 8. Army Photo 


Major Harriet M. West, of Washington, D. C., assigned to ihe Adjutant General's Office, Casualty Branch, in 

that city, was one of the 40 Negro officer candidates commissioned with the first class of the Women’s Army 

Auxiliary Corps, now the Women’s Army Corps. Major West was among the first WACS to be assigned to the 
WAC Headquarters in Washington and formerly worked in various divisions there 
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THE NEGRO VETERAN COMES HOME 
"Ta entire nation takes pride in the spirit 


and in the accomplishments of our armed 

forces. Even greater than the miracle of 
modern war production is the high courage 
with which our boys meet and defeat the 
enemy. This courage has not been the peculiar 
mark of any branch of the armed forces, nor 
has it been limited to white or to Negro troops. 
Engineers and infantrvmen, Seabees and waist 
gunners, white boys from Alabama and black 
boys from Ohio; all these have played their 
part with honor and with distinction, for all 
these love America. 

The Negro soldier does not love America be- 
cause he is forced to fight in a segregated army, 
but rather in spite of this paradox. He views 
with bitterness the shooting down of black sol- 
diers by civilian police, and he seethes with 
anger as he watches white soldiers trying to in- 
flame the French against other American sol- 
diers who are not white. This black man knows 
that he has never been given his full measure 
of opportunity, yet he has kept his balance, and 
has often shamed his tormentors by his refusal 
to use the methods which are consistently em- 
ployed against him. 

The fashion in which the Negro soldier has 
fought needs no comment. The record speaks 
for itself. The successive wars in which Negroes 
have participated have all proved that black 
Americans are much like white Americans. 
When we read in Stars and Stripes that 
Negro troops, shortly after the Normandy 
landings, “dove into the cold water of the 
Channel to salvage shells from sunken ships,” 
we remember the heroism of all those other 
black Americans who down through the years 
have died for their country. 


Many Americans are deeply and justifiably 
disturbed over the possibility that the Negro 
veteran, embittered by our consistent refusal to 
give democracy a chance here at home, may 
initiate the use of violence to register his pro- 
test. The editors of Opportunrry do not share 
n that apprehension. We know that the 
preachers of hatred are at work every day in 
many of our communities, but we count strong- 
y upon that sense of balance which charac- 
terizes the Negro on the American scene, and 
the discipline developed by army life. This 





veteran may be goaded into acts of desperation, 
but he will not initiate violence. 

We deplore the insidious activities of those 
irresponsible persons who make dire predictions 
of what the Negro veteran is going to do. “The 
Negro soldier,” say such persons, “is going to 
blow up the town if he returns to find this 
same old foolishness going on.” This ranting is 
founded upon neither facts nor experience, and 
actually represents the type of activity in which 
these prophets of doom would themselves like 
to participate. But they will never share in 
such an enterprise. Like Wimpy, their closest 
approach to conflict involving themselves may 
be summed up in the provocative suggestion, 
“Let’s you and him fight.” 

Our attitude does not mean that we feel that 
all is well. We believe that there will be strife 
in America until every family can have a 
decent home, and until every man can provide, 
in honesty and in dignity, wholesome living 
for his wife and his children. We owe to all 
our soldiers, black and white alike, the chance 
to forget the hell of war, and the opportunity 
to live in peace and in security. Many thou- 
sands of white soldiers are now eager to help 
make this opportunity universally available, for 
they have fought side by side with Negroes, and 
have learned that the blood of a black man is 
warm and red like their own. 

We have no fear that the Negro veteran will 
precipitate violence, but we would be naive 
indeed to expect a man who has been baptized 
by fire to remain calm when intolerable insult 
is thrust upon him. Ours, then, is not a ques- 
tion of what this veteran will do when he comes 
back to the land for which he has offered his 
life. It is rather a challenge to the thinking 
people of every American community to make 
it possible for all Americans, black and white 
alike, to live in peace and in security. Those 
who are responsible for the enforcement of law, 
reinforced by those whose attitudes determine 
whether law is a noble achievement or an ig- 
noble mockery, can largely determine what will 
happen when we resume the ways of peace. 
The Negro veteran, like all other veterans, loves 
his home and the little children who eagerly 
await his return. Our big job now is to make 
that return a joyful homecoming, one symbolic 
of the great spirit in which he crossed the flame- 
licked beaches of Normandy. 





“Let's Look at the Record” 


@ By MADELINE L. ALDRIDGE 


Lest the American Negro in the Armed Forces 
be "the forgotten man” when the history of 
the present world conflict is written, 
OPPORTUNITY presents part of the story of 
almost a million men and women who perform 
their duties and risk their lives for the Amer- 
ica they also love. 


The Negro in the Army 


HERE were 701,678 Negroes serving in 

the United States Army on September 

30, 1944. These included, in the infan- 

try, 49,483; coast and field artillery, 36,302; 

cavalry, 867; engineers, 133,180; air corps, 

73,686; and all other branches, 408,160. 

Commissioned officers numbered 5,804; den- 

tal corps officers, 101; nurses 247; other 

medical corps, 463; and chaplains, 236. 
Negroes serving overseas totaled 411,368. 

The highest ranking Negro officer in the 
United States Army is Brigadier General Benja- 
min O. Davis of the Inspector General’s De- 
partment, who rose to his present rank from a 
private in the Regular Army. The present war 
is the third during which he has served. 

Other high-ranking officers include: Colonel 
Howard D. Queen, commanding officer of the 
366th Infantry; Colonel Edward O. Gourdin, 
commanding officer of the 372nd Infantry; 
Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., who com- 
mands an all-Negro fighter group in Italy. Also 
Colonel Midian O. Bousfield, commanding of- 
ficer of the Station Hospital No. 1, Ft. Huach- 
uca, Arizona; Colonel Anderson F. Pitts, 
Colonel Chauncey M. Hooper, and Lieutenant 
Colonels Wendell T. Derricks, Anderson F. 
Pitts, Benote H. Lee, Theophilus M. Mann, 
John B. West, Wilmer F. Lucas, and De Maur- 
ice Moses, serving both in this country and 
overseas. 

While a small percentage of Negro troops are 
in actual combat service, their record has been 
creditable and they have received commenda- 
tion from high sources. On the other hand, 
those serving in the less glamorous, less public- 
ized, arms of the service are playing a vital 
part toward winning the war. 

“Let’s look at the record.” The first Negro 


*Compiled from news releases issued by the War and 
Navy Departments, the Office of War Information ; 
letters from public relations officers ; and material culled 
from newspaper and magazine articles. 
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heroes of World War II were Dorie Miller, of 
the Navy, who received the Navy Cross, and 
Private Robert H. Brooks, who was killed on 
December 8, 1941 in the Philippines—the 
Armored Forces’ first casualty. In his honor 
the main parade ground at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, was named “Brooks Field.” It was dedi- 
cated by Major General John L. Devers, Chief 
of the Armored Forces. 

The Negro soldier is serving in all the spheres 
of action all over the world. And since the 
road-builders, the “ammunition passers,” the 
supply handlers, et al, may be considered the 
“unsung heroes,” let’s reverse the usual order 
and start with them to travel to some of these 
places and “look at the record.” 

From the Aleutians to Australia, from Alaska 
to Africa, in the China-Burma-India Theater 
and the Middle East, in England, France, Italy, 
and the South Pacific, Negro engineers, port 
battalions, and truck companies have served or 
are serving; in short, wherever the Army is en- 
gaged, the Negro does his share. 


The Alcan Highway 


“Negro engineers built one-third of the 
Alaska-Canada Army Highway,” said Yank, 
the Army Weekly, in its issue of February 10, 
1943. Written from Whitehorse, Yukon Ter- 
ritory Yank’s correspondent, Richard Neu- 
berger, told of a Negro corporal from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and a white private from Ken- 
nedy, Texas — operating bulldozers from op- 
posite ends of the Highway—almost bumping 
into each other in November, 1942. Only then 
did both crews realize that the road had been 
cut through. “Their meeting,” said Yank, “sym- 
bolized the breaking of the final forest and 
mountain barrier on the fabulous 1,630-mile 
highway to Alaska,” and this meeting was 
“symbolic not alone of the completion of the 
road to Alaska but also of the manner of its 
construction. The first land route in history link- 
ing America with its largest territory has been a 
product of Negro and white troops of the U. S. 
Army.” (Italics ours.) 

While attending a chaplain’s conference in 
Washington in October, 1943, Captain Albert 
L. Smith, a Negro chaplain, said that the 
morale of these troops was excellent, even 
throughout the freezing temperatures which 
reached 72 degrees below zero on Christmas 





Official U. 8. Army Photo 
M/Sgt. J. Burke, of Winterville, N. C., was re- 
sponsible for electrical work in the camps of the 
95th Engineers on the Alcan Highway. 
Day, 1942. These engineers, he said, went 
farthest north of all American units participat- 
ing in building the highway. They started their 
section in the vicinity of Slana, Alaska, and 
pushed south to the White River. At the out- 
set they were confronted with new tools, little 
experience, and miles of frozen wasteland. 
This road, constructed “under pressure, miles 
from town or village or railway,” was described 
by Yank as “one of the war’s sternest tasks.” 
And the Negro played his part in this vast 
undertaking. 

When word came from Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, in October, 1943, about two members 
of a U. S. Engineer combat unit plunging into 
an Arctic-bound stream to rescue an officer 
who had slipped from a wharf, Army observers 
said of this unit that Negro troops are propa- 
bly the most adaptable on earth. “They can do 
a job anywhere under the sun—and in the far 
north where there is no sun.” Theirs was a 
battle against the elements of nature; they had 
to fend for themselves; cut logs and build the 
structures for their camp; fight solitude and 
homesickness. 


In the China-Burma-india Theater 
“I think they’re tops,” said Miss Paulette 
Goddard, film star, of Negro troops engaged in 
construction and maintenance of the Ledo 
Road, linking India to China, on her entertain- 
ment tour in that area. “It’s really wonderful 
how they have adjusted themselves to condi- 


tions in the jungles. They certainly deserve a 
lot of credit for what they’ve done.” 

Negro Engineers built B-29 Superfortress 
bases in India. A news release of July 10, 1944, 
said they had poured 23,000 cubic yards of 
concrete into a parking apron for the super- 
fortresses in a single month—making their con- 
tribution to the Bomber Command’s aerial of- 
fensive against Japan. 

In the Central Pacific area, 7th Army Air 
Force bomber bases have been created within 
striking distance of Japan by the help of fight- 
ing, building Negro aviation engineers. Theirs 
is a heavy-equipment, high-speed construction 
job based on unique and specially devised train- 
ing methods. For instance, an official release 
says that they know how to use bulldozers to 
fill bomb craters; how to clear a palm grove 
to make a landing field; the number of cubic 
yards of coral it takes to build an airstrip and 
how many board feet of lumber go into an 
island operations shack. They can make a safe, 
fast temporary bomber runway in a matter of 
hours; have learned to hit the beaches from 
landing boats loaded with giant caterpillar trac- 
tors and massive cranes and diggers and to land 
their equipment quickly and ready for action. 

In the South Pacific 

Somewhere in the South Pacific, under a re- 
lease date of September, 1943, it was revealed 
that Negro engineers had spun a network of 
roads, whipped out steel carpets for landing 
fields, raised airdromes and built docks where 
none had appeared before; and that the first 
American ground troops to arrive in New 
Guinea were two companies of the engineers. 
These troops arrived during the air battle for 
Port Moresby and served during the air and 
ground battle. 

These engineers were among the troops in the 
most forward area and were subject to many 
enemy air attacks during the land and 
air campaigns in Papua and New Guinea. They 
operated both behind the lines and in the for- 
ward areas. Of the Engineer Service Troops 
cited by the War Department General Orders 
for outstanding performance of duty with honor 
and distinction, the following Negro units were 
commended : 

2 Engineer General Service units 

Engineer dump truck unit 

Ordnance ammunition unit 

Port unit 

Quartermaster truck unit 

Company of Quartermaster truck unit 
Detachment chemical decontamination 
unit 

Quartermaster railhead unit 





Considered their most important job was the 
construction of a complete port, consisting of a 
mile-long causeway in the sea and the con- 
struction of dock facilities in connection there- 
with to relieve a serious shipping congestion at 
an important harbor in New Guinea. This job 
received the personal commendation of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. Where existing roads were in- 
adequate for heavy traffic, or washed out by 
rains, new ones were built across swamps, 
through mountain passes and across streams; 
trees were felled, rocks quarried and moved, 
drains built, bridges constructed and mountain 
passes widened. 


Engineers in England and On the Continent 


“We are proud of the record the Negro engi- 
neer aviation troops have made,” said Brigadier 
General C. R. Moore, Chief Engineer for the 
Services of Supply, European Theater of Oper- 
ations, of the troops responsible for the building 
of a heavy bomber base in England. This base 
consists of miles of runways, including a three- 
mile perimeter track encircling the field, and 
approximately 250 technical, administrative 
and other buildings. The first airdrome of its 
kind built entirely by U. S. Negro troops was 


U.S.A. Signal Corps Photo 


Col. Frank S. Besson, engineer commander of Fort Lewis Army 
Service Forces training center, congratulates men of the 93rd Gen- 
eral Service Engineer Regt. on being awarded a battle streamer 
by the War Dept. for participation in building Alcan Highway. 
Receiving the honor is M/Sgt. Louis E. Rouzan, of New Orleans, 
La. T/4 James H. Martin (right), of Sprott, Ala., has just re- 
ceived the honor, while S/Sgt. Albert Ingram, Mt. Gilead, N. C., 
and T/4 Sammie Parker, Coffeeville, Miss., await their turns. 
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dedicated and turned over to the Eighth Air 
Force by General Moore. “They have tackled 
the most difficult jobs with eager enthusiasm 
(and) are making a vital contribution to the 
success of our cause,” he said. 

Aviation engineers now repairing bombed- 
out airfields in France include the unit which 
went overseas in September, 1942, and worked 
on the above-mentioned airdrome. 


In Italy, an important bridge on the Fifth 
Army’s main supply route, across the Ombrone 
River, was opened to traffic on September 4, 
1944, with dedicatory ceremonies led by Briga- 
dier General Benjamin O. Davis. This bridge, 
330 feet long, 48 feet high at the center bents 
and 23 feet wide, was constructed within 49 
days, including preparation of the site and clear- 
ing of the waterway. Staff Sergeant James H. 
Cade, of Anderson, S. C., who directed a pla- 
toon, was congratulated by General Davis for 
the part he played in this construction. 


Within battle sounds of the advancing army 
in France, Negro engineers erected pre-fabri- 
cated buildings to house headquarters person- 
nel; a quartermaster unit set up a hugh clear- 
ing house for Nazi booty at Cherbourg, salvag- 
ing valuable firearms and _ other 
equipment, before the last Ger- 
mans surrendered, and a _ mine 
sweeping unit, composed of a squad 
of engineers, was reported as one 
of the busiest units clearing the 
battlefields of Normandy of ingeni- 
ously hidden mines left by Nazi 
troops. 

In the eight days between August 
4 and 12, 1944, mine detector squads 
of a general service engineer regiment 
removed 2,742 mines from the Nor- 
mandy beachheads. Later, this regi- 
ment helped put the French railroads 
back in shape for operations. 

In addition, Negro service engi- 
neers build bridges, construct roads, 
clear blasted railyards, lay pipe-lines 
and erect hospitals in France. Where 
one hospital was needed quickly, a 
field was cleared, the building erected 
and furniture made in only three 
weeks. (Part of the job included re- 
moving mines, while enemy snipers 
took shots at the men.) In liberated 
French territory this outfit placed the 
first refrigeration plant and the first 
saw mill, where much of the furniture 
for the above-mentioned hospital was 
made. 





Signal Corpse Photo 


I /5 Clyde Barker, Forest City, Ark., member of a 
Signal Construction Co., untwists the wire on a pole 
in Cherbourg, France 


Chemical Battalions Cited 

In March, 1944, it was announced that a 
Negro service unit was the first to receive a new 
award—the Fifth Army Plaque—in recognition 
of its activities in providing a smoke screen at 
an important Italian harbor each evening dur- 
ing December, 1943, hiding it and its installa- 
tions from air observation, and in many in- 
stances under heavy attacks from enemy air- 
craft. In the citation which accompanied the 
award, Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark 
wrote: 

Often in the face of serious obstacles and alway: 
with unswerving devotion to the supreme purpose of 
destroying the enemy, you have established an out- 
standing record in the performance of services invaluable 
to the Fifth Army. Each of you should feel justifiable 
pride in a job well done, and in your comrades and in 
vour unit. Especially you should take pride in having so 
active a part in protecting and maintaining the prin- 
ciples for which we fight. 

\ September 4th release states that a Certifi- 
cate of Merit had been awarded eight Negro 
soldiers, members of a Chemical Smoke Gen- 
erator Battalion, for outstanding performance 
in providing smoke screen protection for the 
Allied forces at an English invasion port. So 
highly trained were the men of this battalion 
that during the important pre-invasion days 
they were able to lay a blanket of smoke that 
spread for 30 miles in less than seven minutes. 


Signal Men 

A Negro Signal Corps Construction batta- 
lion extended vital communications lines along 
the Ledo Road in northern Burma. These sol- 
diers faced monsoons; oppressive, weakening 
heat; breath-taking humidity; tough, animal- 
infested jungles, snakes, insects, and endless, 
maddening rain. At one spot poles had to be 
carried 350 feet from the road into dense, solid 
jungle. One bridge along the Ledo Road had 
been destroyed by the torrential rains—and 
with only a handful of engineering troops avail- 
able—these Signal Corps men pitched in and 
fought the raging waters for 12 hours, pulling 
trees from the underpinning of the bridge. 
Some of them risked their lives by diving under 
the swiftly moving waters to hook a winch line 
to the huge logs that were clogging the stream. 

Another construction battalion, operating 
under the 15th Air Service Command, installed 
and maintained thousands of miles of wire and 
cable during their first four months in Italy. Of 
this group, their deputy commander said, 

They) “make it possible for me to sit at my 
desk here in headquarters and put my com- 
mands into immediate action on the many air- 
dromes we are operating. . . . If a new field is 
scheduled to operate tomorrow, its communi- 
cations must be operational today. That is the 
assignment of the signal constructions units and 
they’re doing an excellent job.” 

In France, Negro Signal Construction com- 
panies were reported knitting Allied lines of 
communication into a tight web of telephone 
wire, often under enemy fire. One such unit 
installed the wire communications for the in- 
vasion forces in one area of England. A briga- 
dier general commanding the Southern Base 
Section there said of them, “The quality of the 
work and the spirit of the personnel contributed 
to the successful mission of our Army in mount- 
ing the cross-channel operation.” This unit was 
the first Negro Signal Construction Company, 
activated in May, 1941, at Ft. Leonard Wood, 
Mo., the first one sent overseas; and from its 
ranks cadres for many other such outfits have 
been drawn. Technical Sergeant Joseph W. 
Danforth, of Minneapolis, Minn., is reported as 
having one of the most responsible jobs of this 
type in France. Over wires in his care the 
voices of Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and many other dignitaries have passed. Tele- 
type connections are also under his supervision. 
While in England, Staff Sergeant Alfred Perry, 
of Memphis, Tenn., had the honor of setting up 
one of the highly secret phone circuits used by 
General Eisenhower. “As I walked out of one 
end of the headquarters tent, the general 
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walked in the other.” said Sgt. Perry. (The 
phone had been installed in record time.) At 
the outbreak of the war, the unit (now in 
France) was stationed in the Panama Canal 
Zone and laid miles of open wire, binding to- 
gether U. S. Army airports throughout the 
Isthmus. 


Ordnance Ammunition Battalions 


As early as December, 1942, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower commended the 
courageous service of the American Negroes in 
the United States Army during action in the 
North African campaign. Among these were 
several Ordnance Ammunition battalions and 
one Quartermaster Truck Regiment. He cited 
especially the steadfastness and bravery of the 
Ordnance Company which successfully handled 
the delivery of high explosives, putting them 
ashore under heavy fire at a little port near 
Oran. 

In June, 1943, when two brigadier gen- 
erals of the Ordnance Department returned to 
Washington from an inspection tour in North 
Africa, they reported that the Negro Truck and 
Ammunition Companies and an Engineer Regi- 
ment stationed there were doing an outstand- 
ing job, operating continuously to make neces- 
sary supplies available. “These Truck Com- 
panies were practically combat companies,” said 
one, “because every third or fourth truck was 
armed with anti-aircraft machine guns, used for 
protection against the enemy. In reality, all 
service troops were virtually combat troops, as 
their familiarity with anti-aircraft and other 
guns was constantly tested by attack from the 
air as far back as 50 miles from the front.” 


An Ordnance Ammunition Company on 
duty in France, with five Negro officers, is 
proud of its record of being the only Negro unit 
to operate a marshalling area in southern Eng- 
land for any length of time. During its first 
three months there, it operated a large ammuni- 
tion dump in day and night shifts. Moved to 
southern England, it operated a large marshall- 
ing area at which troops were concentrated 
prior to embarkation for France. When re- 
lieved from this assignment, the company was 
highly praised by the commanding officer of 
the area. Its officers are all 1942 graduates of 
the Ordnance Officer Candidate School in 
Aberdeen, Maryland. 


In a little French town near the Belgian 
border a Negro Ordnance ammunition unit’s 
52-man “clean-up” squad killed 35 Nazi SS 
troopers and wounded three more, while clean- 
ing out an isolated pocket of German resistance. 


Q. M.'s Work, Fight and Guard 


Before D-Day a Quartermaster Service unit 
accomplished what has been described as a 
minor miracle—loading a cargo ship at an Eng- 
lish port with 30,000 tons of ammunition, work- 
ing day and night through four days. 

These troops also erected over 400 tents 
in a “marshalling” area to include hospital, 
mess and headquarters housing. This area was 
built to receive and “seal” alerted troops on 
their way to the Normandy beachhead. Later, 
part of the unit was pressed into service for 
guard duty around the camp. Others serviced 
thousands of invasion vehicles of all types. 

Although they have handled block-buster 
bombs and ammunition for months, this unit 
has suffered no serious accident. Sergeant Oscar 
R. Whiting, of Philadelphia, reports that his 
unit has set a figure of 1.94 tons-per man hour 
in a proficiency test loading class 1 goods, such 
as canned goods, food staples, etc. They have 
established a superior rating as compared to 
other units, Army and civilian. This QO. M. out- 
fit is prepared to go anywhere. It has been 
trained to take up duties on the line as well 
as keeping troops supplied with essential mate- 
rials. Each man is qualified with the Garand 
rifle, and a number have won marksmanship 
medals for proficiency with the carbine, ma- 
chine gun, bazooka and rifle grenade launcher. 

On the beachheads of Normandy Negro quar- 
termasters have put aside their boxes of ra- 
tions and supplies and have taken up their rifles 
and 50 caliber truck-mounted machine guns to 
fire on low-flying German aircraft. And then, 
as if nothing had happened, have gone back 
to work. 

Two hundred and one members of a Q. M. 
service company conducted German prisoners 
to a camp in England. This unit, largely re- 
sponsible for getting supplies to troops from 
various depot warchouses, later took over the 
entire interior guard of the general depot, re- 
ceiving special training in guarding prisoners 
of war at the same time. 

A battalion guarding air bases in Italy was 
mentioned last September as having a com- 
mendable record of 19 months’ overseas service. 
Trained at Camp Rucker, Alabama, this group 
saw service first in North Africa, moving with 
the AAF from Oran to the Cape Bon pen- 
insula. Equipped to fight it out with Garand 
rifles, .45 caliber pistols, carbines and bayonets 
against paratroopers or spies, they stand guard 
over valuable airplanes and airfield equipment. 
They also patrol the air base area and check all 
in and out traffic. 











In England, the news releases of 
August, 1943, relate that Negro troops 
had completed a year of shuttling 
bombs to their nation’s Fortresses; of 
leveling British farmland into bases for 
more bombers; of Quartermaster units 
rushing supplies, gasoline and bombs to 
air fields on split-second schedules; of 
engineer aviation troops building run- 
ways and airdromes. “Colored troops 
ire a part, and a vital part of our 
team,” said Major General Ira C. 
Eaker, Commanding General of the 
Eighth Air Force, in a statement on 
the “outstanding service” of colored 
quartermaster units in the Eighth Air 
Force during their first year overseas. 
“Were it not for the long hours of work 
ind efficiency of these units our bombs 
would not reach our airdromes on time 
and consequently would not be delivered in 
Germany. They maintain their vehicles well; 
their road experience and discipline is good; 
their morale and enthusiasm for their task is 
high.” 

While working here for one year, combat 
training also continued uninterruptedly. Anti- 
aircraft guns manned by Negro marksmen pro- 
tected installations. 


“Good Americans, Says English Woman” 


In the October 30, 1944, issue of Time ap- 
peared a report from a British soldier's wife 
Mrs. John Hopper) on her impression of 
(American troops quartered in her village 
Chandler’s Ford. She had this to say about the 
lored soldiers: 
May I just add a special word of praise in favor of 
r colored troops. What we had heard of them had 
ot been favorable, but although we had hundreds in 
area at odd times, and although I see them every 
ay out here, I have never heard of any unpleasant 
cidents. They seem to get quite a lot of fun out of 
fe 


without annoyance to anyone They're very well- 


haved, polite and quiet, in fact, good Americans 


Pharmacy Technician 


A release of last September described Cor- 
poral Erwin Powell Reeves, of Columbus, Ohio, 
is “a 23-year-old registered pharmacist, be- 
lieved to be the only Negro pharmacy techni- 
ian so designated and on active duty in the 
European Theater of Operations. . A grad- 
tate of Ohio State University, the youthful 
harmacist heads a staff of six laboratory tech- 
nicians, who fill over 100 prescriptions every 
lay in one of the large U. S. Army hospitals in 
England... .” 
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SERVICES OF SUPPLY. Following General MacArthur's three- 
pronged drive to Tanahmerah Bay and Hollandia, both in Dutch 
New Guinea, and Aitape, British New Guinea, supply troops swung 
into action 


Here Negro troops swiftly unload ammunition on a 
to maintain expanding perimeters 


Port Battalions 

On October 25, 1943, news was released that 
a Negro quartermaster battalion had hit the 
beach at Salerno under fire shortly after the first 
wave of assault troops had cleared. Under the 
pounding of Nazi artillery and the Luftwaffe, 
this battalion established supply dumps and 
salvaged huge quantities of abandoned and dis- 
carded equipment. At one time they reclaimed 
more than 250 parachutes right under the noses 
of the enemy. After 15 hectic hours ashore, as 
these troops prepared for a brief respite, a Ger- 
man plane crashed in their bivouac area and 
killed several men 
work. 

One of their members, Sergeant Eugene 5S 
Walker, of Morristown, N. J., was cited for 
bravery under fire. He was in charge of a 
working party aboard one of the landing craft. 
The vessel was attacked by German bombers 
and some of the men scattered for cover. Set. 
Walker shouted, “What’s wrong with you fel- 
lows? We might as well be working as finding 
a place to hide. Besides there’s no place to go.” 
His presence of mind, his Colonel declared, not 
only settled his own men but also the crew of 
the landing craft. 

One Quartermaster Service Company stood 
at formation to learn that they had been com- 
mended by Allied Dock officers at a British port 
for the best disciplined and most efficient group 
of any in the dock area. Arriving in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations shortly before 
D-Day, they began unloading and loading am- 
munition for impending shore operations. They 
had worked day and night in order to make 
sure that the most important tool of modern 
war was delivered on time. 


and so, they went back to 
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The work of Negro soldiers of one Army 
Transportation Corps port company has been 
described as “feeding the life blood for Lieu- 
tenant General Patton’s tanks advancing into 
the German homeland.” 


General Eisenhower Commends 


General Eisenhower commended one truck 
company for meritorious services in the invasion 
of France. His letter follows: 

Commanding Officer, officers and men of—Quarter- 
master Truck Company I have received from the 
Commanding General, First United States Army, a re- 
port of your exceptionally fine work during the landing 
in France and the period of a month subsequent thereto. 
This report confirms my own observations. 

You landed under enemy machine-gun and artillery 
fire, which caused losses in men and equipment. Never- 
theless, you salvaged most of your equipment at once 
and within three days 90 per cent of your vehicles were 
Operating on a 24-hour basis, a scale which was main- 
tained for five weeks. During this time you continued 
the delivery of essential supplies. I want you to know 
that I appreciate your splendid work. Your accomplish- 
ments are a source of gratification to me and to your 
Army commander. 


Amphibious Troops 

Untried by actual large-scale operations be- 
fore D-Day, both men and machines of a Negro 
amphibian truck company working on the 
Normandy beaches were reported seasoned 
veterans in August. Supplying ammunition and 
food to the fighters ahead, they also salvaged 
rations from sinking ships in the harbor and 
distributed rations to crews of craft beached by 
storms. 

The amphibious two-and-one-half-ton trucks, 
named DUKWS, are called “Ducks” by the 
troops. They did their work so well that in sixty 
days enough supplies had been landed to en- 
able two armies to accomplish the greatest and 
swiftest advance in the annals of military his- 
tory. “The Ducks had to be kept rolling to 
keep the front lines supplied,” said First Ser- 
geant Paul Beaumont, of Chicago, “‘and that’s 
where our maintenance section comes in.” Dur- 
ing the early days of the invasion the outfit was 
so short-handed that mechanics and cooks had 
to drive. Later replacements were received and 
a completely-equipped maintenance section was 
operating so well that “Ordnance brings us jobs 
from other amphibious outfits,” said First Lieu- 
tenant Loren J. Pryor, of Pocahontas, Ark. 
This company landed in France on D-Day plus 
two. 

Recounting experiences of the battle of Biak 
(off the North Coast of Dutch New Guinea), 
a white soldier from the 41st Infantry Division 
said recently in Washington: “All those Dough- 


ro 


boys could do was to flatten themselves on the 
coral and keep firing. Some of the troops, be- 
cause the beach was so narrow, were driven 
back into the sea. Tribute ought to be paid to 
Negro amphibious troops, who, under incessant, 
murderous fire poured by the Japs on the 
heights above the beach, picked up the Dough- 
boys who had been forced into the ocean.” 
‘Italics ours.) 


Red Ball Highway Citation 


Representing General Eisenhower, Major 
General E. S. Hughes decorated Corporal Rob- 
ert F. Bradley, of Lynchburg, Va., Negro truck 
driver, with a Bronze Star Medal and lauded 
the work of thousands of Negro Quartermaster 
truck drivers who are hauling vital front-line 
supplies over this 400-mile one-way loop, day 
and night to the fighting fronts. Sixty percent of 
the drivers are Negroes. Stopping a huge con- 
voy on the outskirts of Paris, Major General 
Hughes pinned the decoration on Corporal 
Bradley in a surprise ceremony which caught 
the entire trucking company unaware. He told 
them that he would have liked to present all 
of them with medals, but that “Bradley was 
chosen as a representative of the whole Red 
Ball Highway, including the men who repair 
the roads and bridges, put up the telephone 
wires and do all the service work in the rear. 
General Eisenhower realizes that you men sel- 
dom get the same recognition as soldiers in the 
front line and wants you to know that the part 
you're playing is vital. His message is for every 
man engaged on this vast project; the troops 
at the front couldn’t do without you.” (Sub- 
sequently, the War Department released the 
names of all the members of this Negro truck 
company selected as the most outstanding unit 
of the Red Ball Highway, and at the specifi 
request of General Eisenhower all the drivers 
received the Bronze Star Medal. Under Cita- 
tions, these names are listed on pp. 42-43. 

The Motor Transport Brigade initiated the 
Red Ball Highway in August to meet the needs 
for swifter deliverv of supplies to the First and 
Third Armies in their drive towards Germany. 
Major General Frank Ross, Chief of Transpor- 
tation, Communications Zone, disclosed that 
the route is four times the length of the Burma 
Road, and that in its first 26 days of operation 
hauled and delivered more than 200,000 tons 
of supplies. Many Negro and white trucking 
companies operate round-the-clock over this 
super highway. The trucks have a red disk on 
front and rear, and the route was necessitated 
by the swift pace of the First and Third Armies 
and the lengthening supply line of more than 
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300 miles from the beaches and the port of 
Cherbourg. 

News from somewhere near the German 
border revealed that Negro drivers on this high- 
way swept down from a Normandy beachhead 
and delivered a Bailey bridge large enough to 
span the Rhine. At the point where it was un- 
loaded the American spearhead had passed 
only two days before. 


Captures German Officer 


Deep in a swampy French forest, Private 
Willie E. Collins, of Lake Charles, La., and 
Beaumont, Texas, member of a Quartermaster 
service company, told how he captured a Ger- 
man captain. Althouch belonging to a non- 
combat outfit, he and his mates in loading and 
unloading truck cargoes have had to battle 
their share of snipers. While in a bivouac area 
for a brief rest, Collins saw someone moving in 
the bushes, slipped around behind him and 
fired his rifle. The man came out and Collins 
took him to the road to M.P’s, and only then 
knew that he had captured an officer. 

In September we learned of a Quartermaster 
Troop Battalion, under front-line fire, capturing 
49 German prisoners. The success of the break- 
through of the German lines that started in St. 
Lo im Normandy depended entirely upon the 
success of these Negro truck drivers. Besides 
being the first time that the Negro troops had 
seen any front-line action, it also was the first 
time that a tank-truck assault team, as a spear- 
head, had been used in France. An excerpt 
from the battalion executive officer's report 
follows : 

This unit left its bivouac area on the 19th of July 
and reported to the 22nd Infantry Regiment south of 
St. Jean Du Day. The vehicles of the companies were 
apportioned between the first and second battalions 
On the day of the attack the vehicles moved the bat- 
talions to the vicinity of Pont Herbert. The troops dis- 
mounted from trucks with the exception of seven 
trucks. These seven trucks went forward with the in- 
fantry at the start of the attack 

The trucks that went forward remained with the 
attacking unit until about 2230 of the day of the 
assault, at which time they returned because of a de- 
troyed bridge. These vehicles worked intermittently, 
hauling troops forward whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself and followed the troops at about two to 
three hundred yards behind the fighting front all day 
During the return of these vehicles, Corporal Oplies 
Watkins, of Guntersville, Alabama, was wounded and 
Private Maceo Smith, of Hallsboro, North Carolina, 
stopped his truck, ran across fifty yards of terrain dur- 
ing the shelling, and rescued the injured corporal. Four 
vehicles were knocked out of action 


In all the theaters of war service troops have 
often been wounded by exploding bombs ; have 
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An anti-aircraft unit goes into action near Arawe, Neu 
Britain. While the other crew members calculate the 
range and aim the gun, T/5 Jeff Stevenson, Meridian, 
Miss., and Cpl. John Strickland slip a shell into the 


breach of the weapon 


rescued comrades and officers from hazards of 
fire and the sea; have stopped work to join in 
the shooting against enemy air fire; have cap- 
tured prisoners and killed snipers. Many of 
these troops have been killed. On one occa- 
sion, in France, several soldiers at rest in a 
bivouac area were killed by a direct hit from a 
German plane. 
COMBAT UNITS 

South Pacific 

New York’s Daily News of March 16, 1944. 
carried an account of the 24th Regiment of the 
U. S. Army moving into Japanese-held terri- 
tory on Bougainville Island and besting the 
Japs at jungle fighting. “The 24th was the first 
Negro combat unit to go into action in the 
South Pacific, and to Sergeant Lonzo Douglas 
of Chicago went the distinction of probably be- 
ing the first Negro to kill a Jap.” 

On March 30, 1944, the War Department 
announced that the 93rd Infantry Division, the 
first Negro combat force of the Army Ground 
Forces larger than a battalion to be reported in 
the South Pacific, was undergoing jungle train- 
ing in that theater. 

In May information was released that one 
unit of the 93rd, fighting alongside the veteran 
Americal Division at Bougainville had estab- 
lished a score of 80 Japanese killed and one 
taken prisoner. “You don’t have to worry 
about their ability to take care of themselves 
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and beat the Japs at their own game,” said an 
Army combat correspondent, covering the Bou- 
gainville campaign. 

Technical Sergeant Stephen H. Simpson, of 
Nogales, Arizona, a medical corps surgical 
technician, detailed to lead a group into the 
jungle to evacuate a wounded man, was com- 
mended by Major General Raymond G. Leh- 
man, Commander of the 93rd Division. Sgt. 
Simpson thwarted efforts of the Japanese to 
ambush his party, located and completed the 
evacuation of the wounded soldier, after de- 
stroying an enemy machine-gun emplacement 
in which five Japanese were killed. The rescue 
party lost three men. 

In an interview with Major General Robert 
B. McClure, commander of the Americal di- 
vision on Bougainville, by Billy Rowe, war 
correspondent for the Pittsburgh Courier and 
published in that paper on May 13, 1944, the 
commander had this to say of the Negro 
troops : 

The fighters of the 93rd have done a good job here 
They have picked up in a few weeks what it took the 
Japanese years to learn. 

They have been well accepted by experienced troops 
who have found them to be good men 
very much pleased with their progress. 

Some fine colored officers will develop out of all this 
to lead in the future. The outfit has a splendid artillery 
which is as good as any white group, and they can hit 
what they shoot at. Each soldier handled technical im- 
plements of modern warfare well. The overall picture 


and I am 


looks good 

Another infantry group put on the finest demonstra 
tion of attacking behind tanks and sticking close to 
their own artillery fire that I have even seen in the 
South Pacific, and I have been here a long time. They 
completely cleaned out a hornet’s nest of enemy troops 


And Time Magazine of May 29, 1944 car- 
ried an account of these troops under the head- 
ing “Tan Yanks.” 

In the Bougainville jungles white and colored troops 
live together in soldierly understanding, Time corre- 
spondent Robert Martin reported last week. Units of 
the 93rd Division, first all-Negro infantry division to be 
sent overseas in this war, had fought and acquitted 
themselves with honor. .. . 

Among their units was the old 24th Regiment, which 
had supported Teddy Roosevelt in 1898 in the Rough 
Riders’ charge up San Juan Hill. Two-thirds of their 
officers were Negroes, 90 percent of them college gradu- 
ates 

Private James O’Banner, a mild-mannered youngster 
from Memphis, Tenn., was the first man to get a Nip 
His carbine snap shot stirred up a hornet’s nest. A dozen 
Negroes were slain, 25 were wounded. But 30 Japamese 
were dead before the melee was over. 


The article continued that the men of the 
93rd were resourceful, explaining how a group 
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of five became lost, blundered into a command 
post, but finally reached safety after killing one 
Japanese and picking their way through a 
minefield. “One unit,” it said, “moving out 
along the muddy Laruma River, fought it out 
with Japs for two days, destroyed five of their 
pillboxes, crossed the river with fixed bayonets 
and put their disorganized enemies to rout.” 
The accuracy of the artillerymen was praised, 
as the article continued: 

Fighting alongside white units, the Negro doughboys 
helped extend outposts across the Saua River. With 
bazookas, flame-throwers and Browning automatic fire 
they beat off frontal attacks by day, creeping infiltra- 
tion by night, until the Bougainville base was finally 
secured. 


This account ended with praise of the troop 
by their commander, as follows: 

Proudest of their record is Major General G 
Lehman, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., commander of the 93rd 
who has been a Regular Army officer since 1917 and 
commands Negro troops because he likes to lead them. 

Says General Lehman: “They have the same courage, 
the same fear and fighting spunk as any other soldiers 
They are quick to learn and eager to perform. They 
can give and take, and they are about the best dis 
ciplined in the Army.” 


On June 12, the War Department released a 
story about Sergeant James Johnston, of Al- 
bany, Georgia, leading a patrol of the 24th In- 


fantry. The patrol was forced to seek cover 
when it attempted to cross the Mavavia River. 

With his patrol divided by the river, Sergeant 
Johnston, who had not yet crossed, concluded 
that all would be annihilated unless substantial 
aid arrived, as murderous machine-gun fire 
made a withdrawal impossible. He saw just one 
possibility of getting aid——by way of the nearby 
ocean. 

Braving machine-gun and automatic rifle fire, 
the sergeant ran to the beach. He was shot in 
the hand, but gained the water, where he was 
hit three more times while swimming. When 
he reached friendly territory, the patrol leader 
crawled ashore and told his story. 

Tanks and infantrymen, brought up on LCT’s 
(Landing Craft, Tanks), knocked out three 
enemy pillboxes and enabled the patrol to with- 
draw to safety. Two members of the rescue 
party were killed and two wounded. An un- 
determined number of Japanese were wiped 
out. 

A cavalry officer and three enlisted men of 
the 93rd Division were awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal for meritorious service on Bougain- 
ville for acts occurring on May 17, 1944. In 
his fourth fight within two days, Second Lieu- 
tenant Charles R. Collins, of Chicago, was 
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wounded severely but continued 
on to accomplish his mission. 
Subsequently wounded three 
more times, he continued to 
survive in enemy territory until 
he was able to make his way to 
his unit. Sergeant James L. 
Owens, of Cleveland, Ohio, ex- 
posed himself to enemy obser- 
vation in order to fire on an 
enemy mortar that was harass- 
ing his patrol. He killed three 
Japanese and effectively  sil- 
enced the, mortar. Later, sur- 
rounded by the enemy, he re- 
mained concealed all night, and 
returned to his unit the follow- 
ing morning bearing important 
information. Technician 5th 
Grade Clarence C. Reese, of 
Cotton Plant, Ark., contacted 
the enemy and silenced their 


fire long enough to recover a Some troops of the 


wounded comrade, treating his 
wounds and caring for him for two days and a 
night until contact was made with friendls 
troops. And Technician 5th Grade Walter J 
Jeffress, of Waterbury, Conn., also halted 
enemy fire to recover a wounded comrade 
Many other similar feats of heroism by en 
listed men of the 93rd were reported, for which 
the Bronze Star and the Purple Heart wer 


awarded. 


In a letter From the Editor, published in 
PM on April 17, 1944, John P. Lewis, man- 
aging editor, explained that PM had made an 
especial point to print stories on Negroes of the 
93rd in the Pacific “because there is so much 
misinformation going around right now on the 
status of Negro troops in the war.” He said 
reports about some Negro fighting troops being 
reassigned to service and work assignments had 
led “to a rather widespread belief that all Negro 
troops have been kept out of action and as 
signed to work details.” He explained that 
“the fighting of the 93rd Division is the best 
evidence that Negro troops are not going to be 
kept out of action” and that the “decision on 
actual use of troops in the war theaters is in 
the hands of the commanding generals in the 
field, and not the War Department.” He con- 
tinued : 


That is not to say that the War Department record 
on handling of the Negro problem is good, for it isn’t 
Except for officers’ training schools, where white and 
Negro students live and work very successfully without 
a color line, the Army is on a Jim Crow basis 
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92nd Division--First Negro Combat Troops in Italy 


In October, 1944, it was reported that the 
first Negro Anti-aircraft Artillery unit in New 
Guinea had completed its first year overseas 
with a successful record. 


Italy 


In November, 1943, it was announced that 
“Negro troops of Uncle Sam’s fighting forces 
are ‘winning their spurs’ in the battle for Italy. 
They were right up in front when Lieutenant 
General Mark W. Clark’s Fifth Army overran 
the toe of the Italian boot and fanned out in 
the direction of Rome.” 


Combat Unit Cited 


December , 1943, brought word that the 
150th Anti-aircraft Artillery Automatic Weapons 
Battalion, the first American Negro combat 
force to land on European soil, had been cited 


by Lieutenant General Clark. (This unit al- 
ready had-the distinction of being the first 
Negro combat body to land in North Africa.) 
While these troops were aboard ships in Naples 
harbor, when German bombers attacked ships 
massed in the bay, they sent two of the enemy 
bombers crashing into the sea. In commending 
these troops, Lieutenant General Clark de- 
clared : 

I am proud of the outstanding performance of duty 
of these soldiers in this baptism of fire. 

Their conduct was excellent and reflects the training 
and discipline of their unit. The Fifth Army welcomes 
such soldiers. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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HEN the history of this war is writ- 

W ten, Negro women serving in the 

Women’s Army Corps will rank high 
on the list of those who played an important 
part in the victory. 

From the day the first members of the WAC 

then the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps) 
reported for duty at Fort Des Moines, Ia., back 
in July, 1942, through the present, Negro 
WACS have been an important part of the 
Corps, taking over an ever-growing variety of 
Army jobs; doing ever-increasingly important 
work to speed the winning of the war. 

There are approximately 4,000 Negro WACS 
on active duty in the Army, serving at approxi- 
mately twenty Army installations within the 
United States. The specific duties which they 
are performing are wide and various. Negro 
WACS are assigned as teletype operators, fin- 
ger printers, motor pool operators, motion pic- 
ture projectionists, stenographers, medical tech- 
nicians, dental technicians, occupational thera- 
pists, physiotherapists, ambulance drivers, hos- 
pital aides, parachute packers, bands-women, 
and to airplane maintenance, clerical positions, 
and general administrative work. 

Not the least important of the jobs done by 
Negro WACS is that of those stationed in Army 
hospitals throughout the United States. 

With the growing number of casualties com- 
ing back from the battle-fronts, the ministra- 
tions of these WACS who work in hospitals be- 





— U.8.A. Signal Corps Photo 
WAC Pot. Lois Coston, New York City, serves 
as a dental technician at Staten Island Ter- 
minal, an installation of the New York Port 
of Embarkation. 


Negro Women in the WAC 


@ By J. NOEL MACY, Colonel, GSC, Chief WAC Group 




















Wearing sterile gowns and masks, these WACs 

prepare surgery at Station Hospital No. 2, Ft 

Huachuca, Ariz., for operation. WACs working in 
hospitals are supervised by Army nurses. 


comes increasingly important. Under the super- 
vision of Army doctors and nurses, these wo- 
men are helping ease the road to recovery for 
these men who have given so much to the fight 
for freedom. 

At Wakeman General Hospital at Camp At- 
terbury, Ind., Negro WACS have been work- 
ing to ease the pain of the wounded, helping 
to nurse them back to health for more than 
sixteen months, now. 

At Staten Island Terminal, skilled Negro 
WACS work as dental technicians, drive 
ambulances, and do countless other hospital 
jobs that are of valuable assistance to Army 
doctors and nurses. 

The story of these WACS will go down in 
history—for they are serving the men who have 
given their life’s blood. 

In every one of the nine Service Commands, 
Negro women are on duty at Army posts and 
camps, doing equally valuable work. Quietly, 
efficiently, trim in their WAC uniforms, these 
women did not enter the service for personal 
glory, but because they realized that this was 
their war, too—not just the responsibility of 
men—but the responsibility of every freedom- 
loving American, man or woman. 

At Fort Sheridan, Ill, Negro WACS work 
at graphotype machines, processing soldiers’ 
records and expediting the issuance of fur- 
loughs. At Sioux City, Ia.. Army Air Base, 
they are doing valuable work as clerks in the 
technical inspector’s office. At Douglas Army 
Air Field, in Arizona and countless other Army 
posts and camps, they are working as drivers, 
stenographers, clerks, Army specialists, in hun- 
dreds of different Army jobs. 

When peace comes again, these will be the 
women who will be the leaders of tomorrow. 
They will have done their share to make tomor- 
row’s world a better one, and they will take 
their rightful place in it. 
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Your American Red Cross 


Is At His Side 


e By JESSE O. THOMAS 


LL over the world America is fighting 
A the world from so many of whose coun- 

tries her citizens come. For the armies 
of America are made up of men of all nation- 
alities, creeds and races, men who have come 
together in the New World, building by their 
blood and toil and laughter the America we 
know. 

At home, America is fighting too. The fam- 
ilies of these fighting men are turning out 
planes and ships and bombs in the factories at 
home. They are rolling bandages for the 
wounded, filling packages for the hungry in 
prison camps, giving their blood for the dying. 

More than 6,000,000 American civilians are 
working as volunteers for the American Red 
Cross. Men and women of every race and 
creed, in every walk of life, are contributing to 
its giant program of aid to those in need, at 
home and overseas. Hundreds of thousands of 
them are America’s Negro citizens. 

During the war, the Red Cross has expanded 
tremendously. Its responsibilities at home and 
overseas have grown as the war has grown, 
until now its operations extend throughout this 
country and into every country of the world 
where American troops are stationed. And to 
countries where our troops are not stationed 
but where refugee men and women and chil- 
dren need comfort and relief. 

The program of the American Red Cross is 
based on one factor—need. When we entered 
the war, overnight the Red Cross was faced with 
the tremendous and varying needs of our fight- 
ing men. 

Immediately after the entry of the United 
States into the war, the American Red Cross ar- 
ranged for the regular distribution of standard 
food parcels, medical supplies, comfort articles 
and clothing to all American prisoners of war 
and civilian internees held in Europe. 

These supplies are distributed through the 
gency of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross in Geneva. In order to produce and 
supply them, a vast army of volunteer workers 
is necessary. Every week day, approximately 
600 volunteers in American Red Cross packing 
centers make up food parcels. During the last 
twelve months, 187,000,000 pounds of supplies 


were carried to Europe on the Red Cross Fleet, 


including about 13,000,000 food parcels and 
more than 1,000,000 complete outfits of cloth- 
ing. 

The American Red Cross Blood Donor ser- 
vice was iNaugurated in February, 1941, at the 
joint requests of the surgeon generals of the 
Army and Navy. Today, it is one of the largest 
controlled undertakings in medical history, re- 
quiring approximately 103,090 volunteer don- 
ors each week and a total of more than 5,000,- 
000 pints of blood in 1944. 


The American Red Cross, recruiting agency 
for both the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, has 
recruited to date over 51,000 nurses for duty 
with the Army and Navy. 

In order to serve our troops directly wher- 
ever they may be stationed, the American Red 
Cross has trained more than 13,000 men and 
women to serve with the armed forces. 

Their duties fall into two categories. The first 
is to fulfill the charter obligations of the Red 
Cross—to “act in matters of voluntary relief” 
and “as a medium of communication between 
the people of the United States of America and 
their Army and Navy.” The second is the ex- 
panded program of recreation, set up in over- 
seas clubs, in hospitals and rest homes here and 
abroad. 

In North Africa, in Italy, in Great Britain 
and France, throughout the Middle East and 
the China-Burma-India and Pacific commands, 
Red Cross men and women work in clubs in 
leave areas where troops on leave can find food 
and lodging, entertainment and _ relaxation. 
They work in base and station hospitals, doing 
for the men what their families would do for 
them were they at home—writing letters for 
them, reading to them, entertaining them as 
best they can. They drive clubmobiles to iso- 
lated posts and air bases, to men stationed near 
the front, bringing them doughnuts and coffee, 
books, magazines and comfort articles. 

Many of them serve as field directors who 
accompany their units wherever they may be 
sent. To these field directors, the men bring 
their problems—allotment difficulties, emerg- 
ency situations at home. To Red Cross 
Home Service workers in this country, the 
field directors send requests, secking informa- 
tion concerning the welfare of the wife, 
child or mother of some anxious serviceman at 
a distant post, arranging for emergency care. 
Last year alone, more than 5,000,000 men and 
women came to the Red Cross for help. 

In many instances the problem was a finan- 
cial one. Loans and grants to servicemen and 
women in this country or abroad, and to their 
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Photo by Emil Reynolds, Red Cross Correspondent 


SOMEWHERE IN INDIA. Newly arrived American troops 
being served sandwiches and coffee by American Red Cross 
canteen service 


families at home during the past fiscal year 
totalled nearly forty million dollars. 

At home, the responsibilities of the Red 
Cross are correspondingly great. Every Red 
Cross chapter in this country has a basic obliga- 
tion toward service and ex-service men and 
women and their families. The primary re- 
sponsibility of the workers in Red Cross Home 
Service is to assist the families of servicemen in 
solving their problems. 

Volunteer workers in the Red Cross at home 
perform a great variety of services. Over 
3,500,000 members of the Red Cross Produc- 
tion Corps sew and knit garments, pack com- 
fort kits, and make surgical dressings, thereby 
filling the needs of the Army, Navy and for- 
eign war relief. Since January, 1942, they have 
made 1,500,000,000 surgical dressings. The 
Army has requested them to furnish 1,000,- 
000,000 surgical dressings a month. 

The Red Cross Canteen Corps has specialized 
in emergency feeding. On call 24 hours 
a day, its members are prepared to rush 
mobile canteens to the aid of fire fighters or 
flood victims, and, at the request of the com- 
manding officer, feed on short notice an un- 
disclosed number of troops in transit. Its mem- 
bers serve refreshments at induction centers, 
give nutrition demonstrations in war factories, 
and feed children at day nurseries whose par- 
ents are employed in the war effort. 

Paralleling the work of Red Cross hospital 
workers in hospitals overseas, the Red Cross 
Hospital and Recreation Corps at home is 
mainly concerned with the morale of hospital 
patients. It includes 35,000 Gray Ladies who 
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minister to patients in Army and civilian h: 
pitals—reading to them, writing letters f 
them, performing any special errands or ser- 
vices they may request. 

Members of the Red Cross Motor Corps 
drive Red Cross, fire department and hospital 
ambulances as well as mobile feeding units and 
farm tractors. Some have been taught to han- 
dle Army vehicles and drive on special service 
to the armed forces. Others drive donors to 
blood banks or meet ships bearing evacuees 
All are trained in standard and advance first 
aid, map reading and motor mechanics. 

On December 7, 1941, there were 364 
nurse’s aides. Now the Volunteer Nurse’s Aide 
Corps has 151,000 members, helping to relieve 
the shortage of nurses in hospitals at home. In 
order to further ease the strain on overworked 
doctors and nurses in this country, the Red 
Cross operates Home Nursing classes through 
out the United States. Since Pearl Harbor, 
more than 1,191,946 Home Nursing certificates 
have been issued by the Red Cross to women 
who have completed the requirements. 

To its job of aiding rescued seamen, Red 
Cross Disaster Relief Service has added aid to 
repatriated seamen and evacuees from abroad 
It furnishes the survivors of shipwreck, the men 
in hospitals at advanced bases and the service- 
men embarking for foreign service with special 
kits made by volunteer workers in Red Cross 
chapters, containing writing paper, pencils, 
books, razor blades, sewing kits, chewing gum 
and other comfort articles. 

The Emergency Assistance provided by the 
Red Cross for seamen and passengers from 
ships sunk by enemy action ranges from first 
aid and medical care to food, clothing, trans- 
portation and maintenance. 

To suffering civilians abroad, the Red Cross 
has sent large amounts of relief supplies. Relief 
totalling approximately $106,500,000 _ since 
September, 1939, has been made available by 
and through the American Red Cross to over 
35 insular and foreign countries. 

Through its Inquiry Unit, cooperating with 
the Central Agency of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in Geneva, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is able to establish contact with 
civilians in occupied or belligerent countries. 
Messages and inquiries concerning these civil- 
ians are sent to the Inquiry Unit at Ked Cross 
National Headquarters in Washington through 
local Red Cross chapters. 

The services of the Red Cross at home ex- 
tend into every field. Red Cross instruction in 
combat swimming, water safety and emergency 
first aid is available to all American citizens. 









In this vast program, in all these varied ser- 
vices, the Negro citizens of America play an 
important part. Nearly two hundred Negro 
men.and women are serving in France, Italy, 
he South Pacific, the British Isles, North 
\frica, and the China-Burma-India theatre. 

These men and women who are employed in 
he Red Cross Services to the Armed Forces in- 

ide former lawyers, teachers, insurance sales- 
sen, public welfare workers. Giving up their 
sreers for the duration, they are all helping 
he Red Cross to render vital help and comfort 

our fighting men. Some of them are field 
lirectors, helping to maintain the morale of 
troops far from home-—establishing for them a 

ntact with home, reassuring them in times of 
inxiety, improving their comfort—-be it mental 

physical—in any way they can. 

Many of them are club workers. In “leave 
reas” abroad, Red Cross clubs which operate 
where American Negro troops are stationed 
ire staffed by people of their own race, al- 
though, as is true of all Red Cross clubs, they 
ire open to all servicemen. Volunteer workers 
from among the citizens of the local community 
supplement the work of the club staffs. In 
these clubs, the servicemen find game rooms, 
writing rooms and libraries, comfortable sleep- 
ing quarters, and appetizing meals. Here, they 
ilso find people from home with whom to talk, 
lance and play games. 

The Great George Street Club in Bristol is 
typical of these clubs. In it, men are provided 
with an up-to-date cafeteria, sleeping facilities, 
lancing, basketball, tennis, badminton, billiards 
ind other games. 


SOMEWHERE IN 
ITALY. Troops man- 
ning anti-aircraft de- 
enses enjoy hot cof- 
ee and doughnuts 
rved by American 
ed Cross girls. The 
gris, lL to r., are 
ura_—SC«&R. ~—s Johnston, 
mbridge, Mass., 
seraldine Dyson, St. 
uis, Mo., and Eve- 
i C. Vaughan, Bur- 
lington, N. J 


to by Ollie 
Atkins, Red Cross 
orreepondent 


At home, Negro recreation and hospital 
workers minister to patients in Army hospitals 
and at Army posts. Field and recreation work- 
ers assigned to domestic Army stations extend 
Red Cross services to men in training while 
volunteer groups participate in the Gray Ladies’ 
program, serve as nurse’s aides and production 
workers, and avail themselves of Red Cross 
training in first aid, nutrition and home nurs- 
ing. 

At the call to wartime service, Red Cross na- 
tional officials met with leading American citi- 
zens, representative of every walk of life, to dis- 
cuss the best way of meeting the need for 
Service. 

In 1942, after careful consideration of the 
various recommendations and representation by 


a cross-section of Negro leadership, it was unan- 
imously decided to employ a representative of 
colored people as a liaison person charged with 


the responsibility of interpreting the program 
of the Red Cross to the Negro population, and 
the resources and potentialities of the colored 
people to the American Red Cross. This was 
not accepted or regarded as a token employ- 
ment, but rather an opportunity of increasing 
the participation and integration of colored peo- 
ple in the program activities of the American 
Red Cross on local, state and national levels; 
at the same time, extending an opportunity to 
this group to contribute more largely of its tal- 
ents and resources to the program. Further evi- 
dences of this trend may be suggested in the fact 
that since this liaison representative has been on 
the staff of the National Organization, the fol- 
lowing chapters have employed colored people 








Hospital scene in an advance 
base in New Guinea, where 
Red Cross worker Harriet Eliz- 
abeth Bates, Tecumseh, Mich., 
helps GI's while away the time 
with a snappy game of check- 
ers. From |. to r. T/5 Haskell 
E. Tumblin, Greenville, S. C.; 
Sgt. Charles Herbella, Springer- 
ville, Ariz.; Pot. John Shelby, 
Louisville, Ky. Patient in the 
background is not identified. 


Photo by Richard Day 
Bed Crove Correspondent 


as case workers and in other professional cate- 

gories for the first time: 
Savannah, Georgia 
Birmingham, Alabama 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Dallas, Texas 
Columbus, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Evansville, Indiana 
Louisville, Kentucky 
District of Columbia 

The Brooklyn Chapter of the American Red 
Cross has recently promoted Mrs. Sadye Wil- 
liams to a position as division supervisor in its 
Home Service Department. 

A number of chapters, including Chicago, 
Illinois; Brooklyn, New York; and Evansville, 
Indiana, have elected a colored representative 
to their Board of Directors. By unanimous vote 
the Boards of Directors of the Philadelphia and 
Cleveland Chapters have agreed to invite a col- 
ored citizen of those respective communities to 
Board membership. The National Organization 
is employing colored people as stenographers 
and senior correspondents in the Home Service 
Division at the present time. 

For some time the American Red Cross has 
been concerned with the development of a plan 
for a broader extension of its Nursing Service 
programs among Negroes and for making the 
best use of Negro nurses in accomplishing the 
purpose of these programs. To aid the Red 
Cross in this plan, Mrs. Marion B. Seymour, a 
Negro nurse on the staff of the Freedmen’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed to the National Red Cross staff for a 
period of six months. Mrs. Seymour has had 
very helpful contacts with the Nursing Service 
personnel in all of the areas. 
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Succeeding the late Mrs. R. R. Moton to 
membership on the National Council of Red 
Cross Home Nursing, Dr. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, founder and president of Palmer In- 
stitute at Sedalia, North Carolina, is making 
an effective contribution in the campaign of the 
American Red Cross to register a larger number 
of trained nurses and make them available to 
the armed forces. 

In the past thirty-four months, some 142 
classes have graduated from our orientation 
training course. This course covers a period of 
two weeks’ intensive training. The classes num- 
ber from 50 to 250 men and women. In many 
of these classes there have been from 1 to 14 
Negroes. 

The main feature of these graduating ex- 
ercises has been an address by some prominent 
person. We have had admirals, generals, out- 
standing public officials and private citizens, in- 
cluding Mrs. Roosevelt. On Saturday, October 
14, Colonel Campbell C. Johnson was the 
guest speaker. So far as I know this is the first 
time, certainly one of the first times, that a 
colored person has given the commencement 
address on an occasion when ninety-eight per- 
cent of the graduates were not colored. This 
would seem to be a significant gesture in in- 
terracial goodwill as well as establishing an im- 
portant precedent, and may be regarded as an 
important trend toward wider participation and 
greater integration of minority elements in our 
population into the program of the American 
Red Cross. 

All America is fighting . . . and in the ranks 
at home and overseas the Negro citizens of 
America are playing as important and as vital 
a role as any of the many other groups which 
make up the country of America. 









































Colonel Midian O. Bousfield, M.C., Commanding Officer of ASF Regional Hospital 


White-helmeted guards of the 
Air Service Command head- 
quarters in Italy line up for 
inspection. They are part of 
the first all-Negro guard unit 
to reach the Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations. A 
large percentage of their out- 
fit are college men, 61 of whom 
came from one school: Lincoln 
Univ., Jefferson City, Mo 
Heading the formation is S/Sgt 
Gilbert G. Tate, Hannibal, Mo., 
acting first sergeant of this 
detachment. 
Photo by Army Air Forces 


No. 1, Fort Huachuca, Arizona (sixth from right, front row) and part of staff of 


400 persons. Seated, |. to r., 
Teabeau, D.C.; Maj. Wm 


Earl W. 


Maj. William E. Allen, Jr., M.C.; Maj. Ralph W. 
McKinley Thomas, M.C.; Maj. 


Renfroe, 


D.C.; Maj. Rafael Hernandez, M.C.; Lt. Col. Roscoe C. Giles, M.C.; Capt. Mary 


L. Petty, A.N.C. 
Col. Harold 


MC.; G2 


in instructor at the Parachute 
School, Fort Benning, Ga., 1% 
hown making a close check of 
these paratroopers before they 
board a transport plane. The 
first six from the left are Cpl. 
Elijah H. Wesby, Phila., Pa. ; 
Cpl. McKinley Godfrey, Pelly, 
Tex.; S/Sgt. Hubert Bridges, 
tlbany, Ga.; Sgt. Daniel Weil, 
hicago, Ill.; Sgt. Alvin Moon, 
Washington, D. C., and Sgt. 
lack D. Tillis, St. Louis, Mo. 
Photo by Army Air Forces 


(now overseas); Coll. 


Phillip T. Johnson, M.C.; Maj 


















Bousfield; Lt. Col. 
W. Thatcher, M.C.; Maj. Marcellus Goff, M.C.; Maj 
M.A.C. 


Roy Brown, 


DeHaven Hinkson, 












ORE than a million young Negro men 
and women have been enlisted and 
inducted into the armed forces of the 


United States since May, 1940. They will rep- 
resent almost a tenth of the returning veterans 
of World War II and most of them will be en- 
titled to share in the generous veterans’ benefits 
which have been provided by a grateful nation 
for its heroes of history’s most significant war. 


One fact that is outstanding with reference 
to these returning veterans of World War II is 
that they will not be “forgotten men.” When 
the Selective Training and Service Act was 
passed in 1940, provision was made not only 
for the selection of men for training and service 
but also for returning them to their jobs in civil 


life. 


Congress has had a continuing interest in 
facilitating the readjustment of servicemen and 
women who will be returning to civil life after 
having performed their patriotic duty in the 
armed forces. Since our entry into World War 
II, Congress has passed several bills of major 
importance to veterans. One of these, the Dis- 
abled Veterans Act (Public Law 16, 78th Con- 
gress), which was signed by the President on 
March 24, 1943, provides vocational rehabili- 
tation and education to honorably discharged 
pensionable veterans who are in need of assist- 
ance to overcome the handicap of disability in- 
curred in or aggravated by their military ser- 
vice. 

After this Act was passed, an intensive study 
was made of a comprehensive bill to provide 
Federal Government aid to veterans, both men 
and women, who had rendered at least 90 days’ 
service and were separated from the armed 
forces under conditions other than dishonor- 
able. The bill, cited by Congress as the Ser- 
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The 
Unforgotten Man 


@ By COLONEL CAMPBELL C. JOHNSON 


vicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 and pop 
ularly known as the “G.I. Bill of Rights,” be 
came law on June 22, 1944. It provides educa 
tional aid; assistance in job placement; read 
justment allowances during periods of unem- 
ployment ; and loan guarantes for the purchase 
repair, or construction of homes and farms and 
for the purchase of business property and o! 
farm and business equipment, machines, and 
tools. In addition, the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act extends the benefits of the Disabled 
Veterans Act to include eligible persons whx 
served in the armed forces on or after Septem 
ber 16, 1940. 


It is agreed that never before in history has 
such an inclusive program been provided by 
nation for the heroes of any war. It is a re 
markable circumstance, too, in connection witl 
this legislation that it has been passed befor: 
the end of the war. 


Both the Army and Navy have established 
centers through which men and women will 
pass to receive their discharges to civil life. The 
Army calls these installations separation centers, 
while in the Navy they are known as discharg: 
centers. The purpose of these centers goes be- 
yond the mere completion of records and issu- 
ance of final pay for the serviceman and woman 
The program of both branches of the service 
attempts to guarantee that when servicemen 
and women are released, they will have full 
knowledge of the benefits to which they are 
entitled and will have had the advantage of 
expert vocational and employment guidance. 


Immediately after his separation from mili- 
tary service the veteran must notify his Selec- 
tive local board of the date and place of his 
discharge. In the event he is not returning at 
once to the place of registration, the ex-service- 
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man is advised to forward this information to 
his local board by letter or by telegram. Those 
separatees who never have been registered with 
a Selective Service local board are required to 
register without delay. 


When the veteran reports to a Selective 
Service local board, he has the privilege of con- 
sulting with the Reemployment Committee- 
man, whose responsibility it is to see that every 
veteran who desires aid under the Veterans’ 
Assistance Program of the Selective Service 
System will receive personal attention to his 
needs. Legal authority for this aid to veterans 
is contained in the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, which not only authorizes 
the induction of men into military service but 
also makes provision for their reemployment 
on return to civil life. The administrative ma- 
chinery set up by the Selective Service System 
for accomplishing this dual purpose is function- 
ing on three levels: at National Headquarters 
in Washington, D. C.; at State Headquarters 
offices throughout the United States; and at the 
6,443 Selective Service local boards. 


At National Headquarters in Washington, 
policies and procedures are prescribed for carry- 
ing out the Veterans’ Assistance Program of 
the Selective Service System and are transmitted 
to the operating level. The State Headquarters 
offices organize and supervise the program 
within the respective States. State Headquar- 
ters offices also maintain liaison with other 
government agencies so that all efforts to assist 
the veteran will be coordinated on the local 
level. The local boards of the Selective Service 
System are responsible for the operation of the 
program in various communities. 


Reemployment Rights of Merchant Marines 


All persons, male or female, who entered 
ipon active military or naval service after May 
|, 1940 and who have satisfactorily completed 
this service, are entitled to aid under the Vet- 
erans’ Assistance Program of the Selective Ser- 
vice System. Announcement was made recent- 
ly that at the request of the Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration, the Director 
of Selective Service has undertaken the respon- 
sibility of rendering aid also to former mem- 
bers of the Merchant Marine who are eligible 
for reinstatement in jobs which they held prior 
to such service. Under the provisions of Public 
Law 87, 78th Congress, which was approved 
m June 23, 1943, all persons who left posi- 
tions after May 1, 1940 to perform services in 
the Merchant Marine are extended reemploy- 


ment rights substantially the same as those con- 
ferred upon persons entering the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard. Reemployment 
rights of former members of the Merchant 
Marine are contingent, however, upon the 
possession of a certificate of “substantially con- 
tinuous service in the Merchant Marine.” 


The Reemployment Committeemen of the 
Selective Service local boards will render ser- 
vice personnel and former members of the 
Merchant Marine eligible for aid under the 
Veterans’ Assistance Program, assistance in 
obtaining replacement in former employment. 
The local board utilizes the services of the Vet- 
erans' Employment Service division of the 
United States Employment Service in behalf of 
those persons who desire placement in new 
positions. 

A veteran who was employed by the United 
States Government, one of its territories or 
possessions, or by the District of Columbia is 
entitled by law to reinstatement in his former 
position or to a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay if his position was not temporary 
and he left it after May 1, 1940 to enter upon 
active military or naval service in the armed 
forces of the United States and if he has 
satisfactorily completed this period of service 
and has a certificate to that effect. It is required 
also that the veteran still be qualified to perform 
the duties of the position and that he apply for 
reemployment within 90 days after he receives 
his military discharge. 

If former employment was with a State or 
political division of a State, the law declares 
that it is “the sense of Congress” that the vet- 
eran be restored to that position or to one of 
like seniority, status, and pay provided the 
veteran qualifies under the requirements stated 
above. Replacement in a former position with 
a private employer is assured by law if the 
veteran meets the requirements outlined and if 
the employer’s circumstances have not so 
changed as to make it impossible or unreason- 
able to reinstate the veteran. 


It is recognized that misunderstandings may 
arise between the returned veteran and his for- 
mer employer when the veteran applies for re- 
instatement. If a dispute arises between the em- 
ployer and the veteran, a member of a local 
board of the Selective Service System or a Re- 
employment Committeeman will attempt by 
every means possible to reach an agreement 
satisfactory to both veteran and employer, with- 
out sacrificing any of the veteran’s rights. 

Should the Selective Service local board be 
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unsuccessful in reaching a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the veteran’s reemployment rights, a 
complete report of the case will be sent to the 
State Director. Where legal proceedings are in- 
dicated, the State Director, with written ap- 
proval of the veteran, will recommend to the 
appropriate U. S. Attorney that legal proceed- 
ings on behalf of the veteran be instituted. 

The private employer who fails or refuses 
to grant the veteran his reemployment rights as 
set forth in the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940 as amended may be sued by the 
veteran himself in the United States District 
Court for the district in which his former em- 
ployer maintains a place of business. The vet- 
eran may employ his own attorney or he may 
request the United States Attorney or compar- 
able official to represent him without cost. 

A veteran who is restored to a position in 
the employ of the Federal Government or a 
private employer is entitled to certain addi- 
tional benefits. He is considered as having 
been on leave of absence or on furlough during 
his period of military service and is restored 
in employment without loss of seniority. In 
computing seniority, the veteran is credited 
with the time he served in the armed forces. 
The law provides also that he shall be entitled 
to insurance or other benefits made available 
by the employer to employees on leave or fur- 
lough as of the date the veteran left the job, 
and he may not be discharged from his job 
without cause within one year after his restora- 
tion. 

Experience has shown that military service 
frequently provides an occupational background 
that can prove useful after the war. Nine out 
of every ten soldiers are specialists, and the 
mechanical, scientific, and technical training 
which they have received in the armed forces 
is practical preparation for employment in civ- 
ilian life. Many veterans will prefer to obtain 
work at their new skills rather than return to 
the type of job they had been performing prior 
to their military training. 

In carrying out its obligation to aid vet- 
erans to secure new positions, the Selective Ser- 
vice System is utilizing the existing facilities 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Federal and State Governments. One of these 
is the Veterans’ Employment Service division 
of the United States Employment Service. The 
U. S. Employment Service operates through 
1,500 local offices distributed throughout the 
country and maintains close contact with em- 
ployers in all kinds of businesses and industries. 


In attempting to find placement for the vet- 
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eran on a suitable job, the Veterans’ Employ 
ment Representative and other personnel of 1 

local offices of the U. S. Employment Service 
take into account any special training received 
during the period of military service. This in 
cludes regular training, such as an aircraft 
mechanics’ course, and any correspondence 
courses which have been taken by the applicant 


Employment Aid for Disabled Veterans 


In addition to services offered at the loca 
offices of the agency, the U. S. Employmen 
Service registers disabled veterans ready for di 
charge at Army and Navy Hospitals. This plan 
makes it possible for the placement interview 
to consult medical authorities at the hospita 
and seek their assistance in determining the 
veteran’s employment capacities. The purpo 
of the program is to facilitate the disabled 
veteran’s return to civilian employment in 
type of work suited to his abilities and interests 
and in which his physical limitations will not 
constitute a handicap. 

The placement of veterans in new jobs i 
further facilitated by a ruling of the War Man- 
power Commission which excepts veterans from 
certain hiring controls currently operative in 
the employment of non-veterans in industry 
An employer now may hire a veteran with- 
out requiring a statement of availability, with- 
out referral by an authorized referral agency 
and without regard to employment ceilings 
Veterans applying for placement through the 
U. S. Employment Service may be referred to 
any job of their choice regardless of the essen 
tiality or priority status of the job. 

The United States Railroad Retirement 
Board Employment Service acts for the railroad 
industry in attempting to fill its manpower re- 
quirements as the U. S. Employinent Service 
supplies workers in private industry other than 
railroading. 

Under the terms of the Veterans’ Preferenc¢ 
Act of 1944, which was approved June 27 
1944, ex-servicemen and women who hava 
served on active duty in any branch of the 
armed forces of the United States during an 
war, and who have been honorably discharged 
from this service, are given preference in cer 
tification for appointment and in appointment 
reinstatement, reemployment, and retention it 
civilian positions in the Federal Government 
and civil service positions in the District of 
Columbia. 

In addition to the provisions which are made 
under various laws to assist veterans in finding 
news jobs, to facilitate their reinstatement in for- 
mer positions, and to accord them actual pref- 





erence in certain types of civil service employ- 
ment, men and women who have been dis- 
charged from military service under conditions 
ther than dishonorable are entitled, under cer- 
tain conditions, to readjustment allowances dur- 
ing periods of complete or partial unemploy- 
ment. Eligible veterans who apply for this aid 
authorized by the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, may draw weekly allowances up 
to $20 for a period not to exceed 52 weeks, 
lepending upon the amount of income from 
certain other sources and upon the length of 
time the veteran served in the armed forces. 
Veterans may qualify also for government 
guaranty up to 50 per cent on loans not ex- 
ceeding $2,000 for purchase, repair, or con- 
struction of homes; purchase or improvement 
{ farms or farm machinery, implements or 
equipment ; and purchase of business property, 
supplies, equipment, tools, or machinery. If 
the veteran is eligible and certain conditions 
are met with regard to the loan, the Veterans 
\dministration is authorized to guarantee loans 
to veterans on approved applications made to 
persons, firms, associations, and corporations 
and to governmental agencies and corpora- 
tions, either State or Federal. 
Training Program 

After they have completed their period of 
service, many veterans whose education has 
been interrupted by the war will be eligible to 
continue their education or training at approved 
educational or training institutions under the 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. In order to qualify, the veteran 
must have served 90 days or more in the active 
military or naval service subsequent to Sep- 
tember 16, 1940 and before the end of the pres- 
ent war, or have been discharged or released 
from active service earlier by reason of an ac- 
tual service-connected injury or disability. He 
must also have been discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable. Periods during 
which he was assigned for a course of educa- 
tion or training under the Army specialized 
training program or the Navy college training 
program, or as a cadet or midshipman at one 
of the service academies, cannot be counted 
toward the 90 days required. The further con- 
dition is imposed that his education was im- 
peded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered with 
by reason of his entrance into the service. In 
the case of persons who were not 25 vears of 
ge at the time of entering the armed forces 
ich interruption will be presumed. Veterans 
vho were more than 25 years of age at the time 
f entering upon military service are required 


to submit satisfactory proof that their educa- 
tion or training was impeded, delayed, inter- 
rupted, or interfered with, if they desire more 
than one year of training. 


If a veteran whose education was interrupted 
by his military service successfully completes 
his first year of education or training, he may 
be entitled to an additional period or periods 
of education or training. These additional per- 
iods may not exceed the time the veteran was 
in the active service on or after September 16, 
1940 and before the termination of the war, 
exclusive of any period he was assigned for a 
course of education or training under the Army 
specialized training program or the Navy col- 
lege training program, or as a cadet or midship- 
man at one of the service academies. The total 
period of education or training allowable under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act cannot ex- 
ceed four years. 


For the veteran who qualifies for benefits 
under the educational provisions of this Act 
the Veterans Administration will pay tuition 
and other fees, cost of books, supplies, equip- 
ment, and other necessary expenses, exclusive 
of living expenses, in an amount not to exceed 
$500 per school year. He is also given a sub- 
sistence allowance of $50 a month if he has 
no dependent, or $75 a month if he has one or 
more dependents. Part-time attendance in a 
course of educational training is permissible at 
a reduced subsistence allowance, or without 
allowance, but with payments of tuition and 
other expenses. 

Disabled veterans who are prevented from 
working at their old jobs because of physical 
handicap may be eligible to receive special 
training which will fit them for employment. 
If the disability was incurred in or aggravated 
by service in the armed forces, retraining of 
cligible ex-servicemen and women is provided 
by the Veterans Administration. Where the 
handicap is not connected with military ser- 
vice, training may be obtained through the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

In selecting an occupation for which the 
disabled veteran will be trained, consideration 
is given to his education, vocational experience, 
personal desires, and present physical limitations. 
The aim of the program is to develop in the 
ex-serviceman or woman the ability to per- 
form all the skills and operations which con- 
stitute the chosen occupation. Training in col- 
leges and universities is made available to vet- 
erans whose background of education and ex- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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The American Negro Participates in War F inance 


@ By WILLIAM PICKENS 


"To editors of Opportuniry Magazine 
ask me to write 1,800 words on the part 
which American Negroes have so far 
played in financing this great war. If we tried 
to offer information in detail, 18,000 words 
would not do it. But we can note some good 
indexes and point out some of the high 
places. 


The war started in Europe in 1939. The 
President and some other American leaders 
saw at once that it was in fact our war, and 
that it would become very manifestly our war if 
it lasted too long,—a year or two. Most 
Americans of all races, however, thought that 
we could just stay out of the mess, whatever 
happened, and some very big men said so with 
a loud voice. Under the persistent urging of 
the Chief Executive, however, some important 
and some unprecedented things were done, like 
the repeal of neutrality legislation and the later 
passing of a peace-time conscription act. 

Long before May of 1941 it had been made 
possible for the small investor to buy United 
States Government Bonds,—the $25 “Baby 


Bonds,” for example. By May 1, 1941, the 


Treasury Department set up a “Defense Sav- 
ings Staff’ to offer further opportunities for 
all investors, large and small. The war was in 
its second year in Europe, and as Lincoln said, 
we cannot wage war without money. The 
tenth part of our people known as the Amer- 
ican Negro were to be integrated at once into 
the program; and for that purpose a Negro 
member was added to the staff to work under 
the immediate direction of James L. Houghtel- 
ing, with other coordinate divisions, the whole 
being headed by Harold Graves. 


By the middle of that month this Negro man 
and a secretary were at work, like all other 
staff members feeling their way forward and 
testing the ground for the possibilities of doing 
the job. Today the “Interracial Section,” 
which is a subdivision of Mr. Houghteling’s 
National Organizations Division, consists of 10 
staff members, 11 full-time men attached to 
various state offices, 15 dollar-a-year-consultants 
and thousands of patriotic volunteer workers in 
every state of the Union. That is one reason 
why we cannot call names in this article, as a 
rule, for 1800 words would not have room for 
the names. 

Members of our Interracial Staff have held 
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meetings and conferences in nearly all the 
states of the Union, and have co-operated with 
a list of organizations of all kinds, which would 
sound like a complete roll for the Negro race in 
America. They have met many mixed groups 
of people and some groups of only white peo- 
ple. One representative of the staff worked in 
two war loans in the great automobile plants of 
Detroit, addressing in Ford’s plant alone at 
least 65,000 workers and superintendents in one 
loan period and 45,000 in the other. In Ford’s 
at the time was a working force of 125,000, of 
which 20,000 were Negroes. 


There are 50 Negro insurance companies in 
the country, and up to August of 1944 it was 
reported that 39 of those companies held as 
much as $17,851,856.00 in War Bonds. In 
the same period 7 of the Negro banks reported 
holding $5,896,751.37, in the kind of war se- 
curities which banks are permitted to buy. The 
officers of one of the most active Negro Grand 
Lodges report that to their knowledge their 
locals and members have invested more than 
$12,000,000.00 in War Bonds. Many Liberty 
Ships have been named for historic Negro men 
and women, and in several instances the colored 
Americans have raised the $2,000,000.00 to en- 
able the Government to build the ship or to 
repay their Government for the ship after it was 
built, christened and launched. In one year 
alone (1943) for which we made calculations, 
members of the Interracial Staff addressed 370 
meetings with a total attendance of more than 
370,000 people, and at which Bond sales were 
reported of nearly $11,000,000.00. Negro work- 
ers in our large industries buy Bonds on the 
payroll allotment plan, among the other work- 
ers. No distinction or mention of race appears 
in the bookkeeping. In Birmingham, Aabama, 
in the Fifth War Loan period, the Negro Com- 
mittee (not the Negro people but the Commit- 
tee alone) assigned itself a quota of $1,000,- 
000.00 and raised nearly $1,500,000.00. Many 
Birmingham colored people bought their Bonds 
through post offices, banks and other issuing 
agencies, without so much as reporting to any 
committee. It is therefore a fair estimate that 
the Negroes of the United States during the 
Fifth War Loan invested at least $300,000,- 
000.00 in Bonds. Since May 1, 1941, they have 
put “hundreds of millions of dollars” into De- 
fense Bonds and War Bonds. 
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When the Japanese shocked us into this war 
by their Pearl Harbor performance, we did not 
know but that it might take us ten years to do 
the job, and knew that we might lose millions 
of men. As a nation, however much time, 
money and death it might entail, we resolved 
to go at it until we should come out of it stand- 
ing on our feet. This is a free country, as free- 
doms and countries go in this world; and so 
some Americans of all our races did not exactly 
share in that resolve. Some Negroes did not 
see it straight, and certainly American Negroes 
in such a group are as excusable as any. But 
by the summer of 1942, led on by the Treas- 
ury Department through its Interracial Sec- 
tion, colored Americans were holding great 
Bond Rallies in the largest cities. Great singers 
and other artists of the Negro race, with artists 
of other races, shared the program in these 
rallies, and millions of dollars in money and 
unmeasurable patriotism were the result. Joe 
Louis, champion pugilist, risked his title and 
gave all of his share of the proceeds, in a great 
fight in New York City for Navy relief. “You 
are fighting for nothing tonight, Joe,” said the 
newspapermen. “No, I ain’t fighting for noth- 
ing,” Joe replied: “I am fighting for my coun- 
try.” That lifted the morale of the colored peo- 
ple, whose natural inclination was to stand by 
their country and its fighting forces. By 1944 
we find two Negro prize ring fighters, Beau 
Jack and Bob Montgomery, in a great per- 
formance in Madison Square Garden for the 
promotion of the sale of War Bonds. At the 
gates $35,000,000.00 worth of Bonds were sold 
to those who wanted to gain admission and to 
share in the patriotic effort. This was not a 
title fight but a great interracial affair for the 
promotion of Bond-selling, of patriotism and 
morale. 

Negro school children have bought jeeps and 
planes and tanks with the money which they 
put into War Savings and which they induced 
thers to put in. Negro women organized 
through ~=otheir regular clubs and later 
through their “Beauticians Corps” units for 
savings, and more recently registered a new 
high mark by raising more than $3,000,000.00 
in a $2,000,000.00 campaign to pay for the 
Steamship Harriet Tubman, first United States 
vessel to be named for a Negro woman. 

A member of our Interracial Section staff 
has just handed me a list of noteworthy achieve- 
ments by patriotic colored Americans in our 
War Savings program, the half of which would 
take much more than 1800 words to tell. She 
has checked some, labeled “high lights,” and I 
will select a few of those: 


One elderly Negro woman, of Los Angeles, 
California, who has traveled all over the world, 
and has no sons or daughters to offer her coun- 
try in its struggle, sold her home and invested 
$15,000.00 in Bonds. Has any man greater 
patriotism than that,—to sell his own home 
and devote the money to the services of his 
country, when it is fighting for its life and its 
liberty ? 

An eleven year old Negro boy, William Hol- 
loway, Jr., of Columbia, South Carolina, 
bought a Bond with 1,875 of his pennies, and 
had a double handful of “coppers” left over 
toward the next Bond. 

James A. Ragan, veteran of the last war and 
a small farmer in Georgia, asked war loan head- 
quarters for “a bond.” They began to make 
out a $25.00 Bond for him when he mentioned 
that he wanted a $1,000.00 Bond. Then the 
amazed officials saw him pour $750.00 in $5.00 
bills out of a common flour sack,—a poor place 
to deposit it, but he had got away with it that 
time. 

Major R. R. Wright, Sr., veteran of two 
wars and father of Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., is 
over 88 years old and has sold more than 
$2,500,000.00 in Bonds,—personally. 

Richard Harris, of Jackson, Miss., employee 
of the Capitol National Bank, was reported 
over the radio to be selling from $1,000.00 to 
$2,000.00 in Stamps and Bonds each month. 

Thousands of Negro soldiers in all branches 
of the service are fighting, bleeding and dying 
for their country and their people, and many 
are investing much of their income in Bonds for 
the future. We are told of one quartermaster 
truck regiment in New Guinea, which regu- 
larly picks up among its members $1,500.00 in 
Bonds each month, and on one pay day picked 
up 1277 pounds British, which is more than 
5,000 American dollars. 

In 16 Southern States there is an organiza- 
tion of 650,000 farmers, white and Negro. The 
50,000 Negro members act their full part in 
this organization of “Volunteer Neighborhood 
Leaders,” from improving farm methods to 
buying War Bonds for the sake of the com- 
munity and the nation. 

The Supreme Camp of American Woodmen, 
Denver, Colorado, by 1944 held more than a 
million dollars in War Bonds. 

The Mechanics and Farmers Bank, of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, cashed a check for 
$300,000.00 for the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.,—the largest single purchase 
of Bonds by any Negro business, and inciden- 

(Continued on Page 55 
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MIGRATION OF THE NEGRO & 
WORKS MADE IN US COAST GuaRD 


Jacob Lawrence shown with his painting “Recrea- 
tion” at exhibition of his work at The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City. 


received a promotion to the rating of 

Specialist Third Class with the Public 
Relations Branch of his service. This means that 
his sole duty now is to depict in painting the 
activities of this service wherever his ship goes. 
That is sufficient evidence of the esteem in 
which the United States Coast Guard holds the 
work of this young Negro artist. When Law- 
rence joined the Coast Guard in October, 
1943, he entered as a Steward’s mate, but he 
found time to do some painting and was en- 
couraged to do so by his Captain. He com- 
pleted seventeen panels in this manner. At a 
recent showing of his works at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City, eight of these 
Coast Guard paintings were exhibited. They 
were vividly colored, striking characterizations 
of the activities of the racially mixed crew of 
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& OAST Guardsman Jacob Lawrence has 


Jacob Lawrence 


@ By MARJORIE E. GREENE 


his ship as they played, ate their meals, 
scrubbed the deck, scrambled for their mail, 
and faced death together—and represented an- 
other outstanding achievement by the talented 
artist. 

It was back in 1939 that Artist Lawrence 
caught the excited interest of the artistic world 
with his first series of 41 tempera paintings on 
the career of Toussaint L’Ouverture. Paintings 
from this series won second prize for him at the 
American Negro Exposition that year. When 
they showed in Baltimore, A. D. Emmart, one 
of the city’s foremost art critics, wrote: 


These small sketches with their economy of slant, 
sharply defined forms, and their telling variations in a 
consistent color pattern, are charged with feeling and 
movement. The designs are full of swift, racing vigor, 
and the notable mingling of realistic with symbolic ele- 
ments of simplified abstract form with the quality of 
illustration, give them a powerful impact. The theme, 
moreover, is well-developed and the mood finely sus- 
tained, and both individually and as a series they con- 
stitute a striking and original work 


His idea of working in series persisted in sub- 
sequent picturizations of the lives of Frederick 
Douglass and Harriet Tubman; then later in 
“Harlem in Color,” and the famous “Migra- 
tion” series, done under a Rosenwald grant 
(which was renewed twice). Recognition and 
praise of Artist Lawrence’s work has been wide- 
spread and quite generous. In 1943 one of his 
paintings won a $500 sixth prize in the Artists 
for Victory exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Both the Metropolitan and 
the Museum of Modern Art carry works by 
him as well as the New York Whitney Museum 
of Art, and art galleries in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., Portland, 
Ore., Providence. R. I., Worcester, Mass., and 
the University of Arizona. 

In 1941 Fortune magazine carried in color 
26 of his “Migration” series. In October of this 
year his Museum of Modern Art showing, 
which was a combination of the “Migration” 
and Coast Guard paintings, brought another 
bombardment of approval from critics and art 
lovers. 





Jacob Lawrence has been painting all of his 
life. He was born in 1917 in Atlantic City, go- 
ng from there to Philadelphia with his parents, 
ind coming finally to New York. He studied 
inder Charles Alston and Henry Bannarn, and 
began developing his own style quite early. He 
has always known what he wanted to do and 
felt that if he did it well enough, regardless of 
who he was, it would be recognized. 

Lawrence is a sober young man without be- 
ng austere, quite stable, with no extremes of 
feeling to warp his balance: he’s not bitter or 
ynical, nor is he an impractical optimist. There 
s no discernable crusading instinct in his at- 
titude, although he is thoroughly aware of what 
is happening to his people. This quality of his 
is plainly evident in his work, which neither 
preaches a sermon nor begs for compassion, but 
tells a story in an impersonal, truthful, factual 
manner. 

Perhaps the most exemplary of Artist Law- 
rence’s work, and most indicative of what he 
plans to do as he continues his paintings, are 
the 60 panels of the “Migration” series. These 
paintings are a story of the Negro’s migration 
from the South to the North during the years 
following the first World War. Lawrence’s 
medium for all of his paintings is gouache—a 
sort of opaque water color. The colors and 
lines are primary and severe, and his interpre- 
tations stark and symbolic, leaving a rather 
barren, brutal portraiture of fact. Each paint- 
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ing has an explanatory caption. There is for 
instance, in interpeting the reasons for the mi- 
gration of Negroes from the South, the panel 
showing the backs of three men hand-cuffed 
to each other, looking out through the bars of 
a jail cell, with the lines underneath explain- 
ing : 

“Sull another was that they were afraid of 
being arrested.” 

And another showing a woman cutting sow- 
belly as a child looks on with the caption: 

“They were very poor.” 
Phere is no expression on the faces of the peo- 
ple. Only the moving symbolism tells the 
story. 

In discussing Lawrence’s social attitude, a 
critic wrote that there was a lack of it evident 
in his paintings: they were so impersonal. An- 
other critic answered immediately with the 
comment that Lawrence’s “artistic life blood is 
his social attitude.” Lawrence himself, when 
asked why he chose to paint in the manner 
which is bringing him so much recognition, 
smiled very slowly and very carefully explained : 

“You see, when I first began painting I dis- 
covered my style medium and I’ve studied to 
develop it. As for my subject: I paint what I 
see, what I know is happening—what im- 
presses me—what I am interested in.” 

No one can doubt that Artist Lawrence is 
interested in his people. 


Coast Guardsman Lawrence being congratulated by the U. S. Coast Guard Quartet at 
private preview of his exhibition at the Museum of Modern, Art, New York. 
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Above, left: Hauling a barrage balloon through @ partly cleared mine field to a new site are (Il. to 1.) Pfc. Ark 

Shaw, Cotton Valley, La.; Pfc. Alvin Smith, Wagener, S. C.; Cpl. Jessie Sumlin, Fruitdale, Ala.; and Pot 

James Shrapshire, Kershaw, S. C. Many of the members of this AA Barrage Balloon company landed in France 
on D-Day and have been maintaining sites ever since. 

Above, right: At the main telephone switchboard of an anti-aircraft unit at Arawe, New Britain, Pvt. James Mig 
gette, Elizabeth, N. C., completes a call, while his relief operator, T/5 Bishop Lowe, Columbus, Ga., waits for hi 
tour of duty 
Below: The crew of an M-8 light armored car get ready to try out their vehicle before leaving for action on the 
continent. Left to right are shown Cpl. Leonard Truesdale Highpoint, N. C., radioman; Cpl. Wilon Davis, Gilmer, 
Texas, driver; S/Sgt. Leroy Williams, Palestine, Texas, commander of the vehicle, and Put. Sterling J. Denney, 
Berea, Ky., gunner. 
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ulenant General 
rge S. Patton, Jr., 
Army Comman- 

pins the Silver Star 
Private Ernest A. 
nkins, Q.M. Corps, 
York City. Enter- 
Chateaudon, France, 
fugust, before it was 
iberated, Pot. Jenkins 
the officer he was 
Major Charles 

W. Ketterman, Pasadena, 
Calif located and 
knocked out an enemy 
gun position by killing 
hree and wounding oth- 
the enemy creu 
Jenkins assisted 
Ketterman in the 

ure of 15 German 
ters found in a cave 
Jenkins was credited 

ith assisting notably in 
apture of the city 


Major General Everett 
S. Hughes shakes the 
hand of Corporal Robert 
F. Bradley, of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, after pre- 
senting him with the 
Bronze Star Medal on 
behalf of General Eisen- 
hower. 
Photo by 
“Stare and Stripes 


Staff Sergeant Dennis 
Holt being congratulated 
by Major General Gris- 
wold, on being aawrded 
the “Legion of Merit.” 


Signal Corps Photo 
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In Italy, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Benjamin O. Davis 
awards the Distinguished 
Flying Cross to Colonel 
Davis, his son. At the 
same time, this award 
was received by Captain 
Joseph D. Elsberry, and 
First Lieutenants Jack D 
Holsclaw and Clarence 

D. Lester 

See P. 34) 
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WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, ITALY. A 105-mm how- 
ttzer of a field artillery unit of the 92nd Division is 
being fired at German positions across the Arno River. 


“LETS LOOK AT THE RECORD” 


(Continued from Page 13) 


When Prime Minister Churchill visited the 
5th Army front and praised it as “one of the 
great striking forces of the Allied nations,” he 
“paid a special compliment to American troops 
of Japanese and Negro ancestry,” according to 
the daily press. 


92nd Division Captures Hill 


In October, 1944, when the daily press an- 
nounced new gains by the Allies in northern 
Italy against continued German resistance, it 
was stated that “on the west coast, Negro troops 
of the American 92nd Infantry Division, cap- 
tured Monte Castiglione, an important height 
west of Seravessa, only five miles southeast of 
Massa.” (New York Herald Tribune, October 
20, 1944.) 

An account in the New York Times of No- 
vember 1, 1944, sent by wireless by Milton 
Bracker, reported “The progress and develop- 
ment of the first Negro combat unit to meet the 
Germans in the European theater has been 
‘normal and progressively satisfactory’,” their 
commanding general said. . . 

Aware of the great interest in their work and its ex- 
treme importance in the future Negro share in Ameri- 
can military history, the men who form the fighting 
vanguard of the Ninety-Second Division have been in 
the front line for as many as sixty-eight days and have 
kept their advance at least up to the pace of more ex- 
perienced divisions in the more active sector around 
Bologna. 

The Negro outfit has killed Germans—one man is up 
for citation for having killed thirteen with his damaged 
carbine—and has had its losses. 
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Takes Two Towns 


The Daily News of November 10, 1944, car- 
ried an account to the effect that on November 
9, troops of the 92nd Division “captured the 
Ligurian coastal towns of Basati and Fabbiano, 
about four miles southeast of Massa, in the only 
appreciable advance along the Italian front.” 


Field Artillery in France 
Two accounts of a field battalion in France 
have high praise for this outfit. Both bear the 
caption, “Rommel, Count Your Men.” One 
article, by Stanley Frank, New York Post War 
Correspondent, appearing in the Post of August 
19, 1944, says, in part: 


It was watched critically, even cynically, at first, but 


now it is the best known battalion in the Army. . 


The most prevalent gag in the army was originated 
by this battalion. When the gun crews were loading 
their 155 mm. howitzers, they chanted in unison; 
“Rommel, count your men!” After the shell was firea, 
the crew waited a few seconds, then yelled: “How 
many men you got now, Rommel? . 

Three rounds per minute is considered a good aver- 
age for 155 howitzers. The outdoor European record 
is three rounds in 42 seconds. These men have fired 
three shells in 45 seconds in combat 

“Artillery demands a certain aptitude for mathematics 
and for work of specialists such as survey crews, fire 
direction control, and men able to compute coordinates,” 
Col. Harmon Kelsey, battalion commander from Liver- 
more, Calif., explains. “These boys of mine really have 
surprised me with their efficiency. They shoot straight 
That’s the most you can ask of artillery.” 


The other article in the September 29, 1944, 
issue of Yank, the Army weekly, by Set. Bill 
Davidson, says : 


The battalion fired its first round a few hours after 
debarking on the Cherbourg Peninsula on June 30. 


The men had expected a waiting period out- 
side Pont Abbe, he said, when their code word 
was radioed. 


Col. Kelsey turned to a map and looked up the 
target. It was a towering church steeple in a town 
which the Germans were using as a snipers’ nest and 
observation post. It had to be destroyed... . 

Four rounds and 90 seconds later, three heavy shells 
crashed into the invisible steeple, completely knocking 
it out. Then the infantry advanced through the town. 

That’s the kind of shooting the battalion has been 
doing ever since. It is reputed to have been the first 
Negro combat outfit to face the enemy in France. Today 
it is one of the most respected... . 


Tank and Tank-Destroyer Units 
In October information was released about 
an all-Negro tank unit in France. Its com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant Colonel Paul L. 





Bates, of Boonton, N. J., refused a promotion 
in order to remain with what he terms “One 
if the best tank battalions in the war.” This 
yutfit trained in Louisiana, and in the maneu- 
vers there in April, 1943, at which time Lieu- 
tenant General George S. Patton was com- 
mander of all armored units, and participating 
inder the late Lieutenant General Lesley J. 
McNair, made one of the highest efficiency 
records ever compiled by a tank outfit. Be- 
cause of this and its superior rating by Army 
Ground Forces, it was selected for combat duty 
before older Negro tank battalions. 

At the same time, a tank destroyer outfit, 
with six white staff officers and about 30 Negro 
officers, arrived in France. Their colonel, a World 
War veteran, said they “passed the final ‘indi- 
rect firing’ test in three weeks when it usually 
required field artillery units three to four 
months.” 


Aviation 
The first class of colored aviation cadets— 


ten in number—began training as pilots for 


Medium tanks carrying 
105 mm assault guns are 
made ready for front line 
action at a camp in 
England. 


Signal Corps Photo 


Lieutenant Colonel Paul L. Bates, right, 
confers with his unit officers: L. to r., 
First Lieutenant Warren F. Taylor, 
Philadelphia; Warrant Officer § (jg) 
Clarence Godbold, Yonkers, N. Y.; First 
Lieutenant Leonard P. Taylor, Atlanta, 
Ga.; and Major Edwin W. Reynolds, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Signal Corps Photo 


the 99th Pursuit Squadron at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama, on July 19, 1941. The War 
Department stated on July 10, 1941, that the 
quota of pilots for the squadron was about 33, 
but that a total of about 100 would be trained 
annually. At the same time it announced that 
271 enlisted men were already in training as 
ground crews for the 99th Squadron at Chan- 
ute Field, Illinois, to be sent to Tuskegee at 
the completion of their training; and with 7 
more men to be entered, a total of 278, the full 
ground complement, would be getting techni- 
cal training. The types of training included air- 
plane mechanics, aircraft machinists, welders 
and metal workers, parachute riggers, teletype, 
weather observers, link trainer instructors; radio 
operators and mechanics, aircraft, armorers, air 
corps supply and technical clerks, instruments, 
and weather forecasters. 


On March 7, 1942, the first Negro officers 
were commissioned in the U. S. Air Corps. At 
the Post Theatre of the Air Corps Advanced 
Flying School at Tuskegee, among those to 
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Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, Jr. 


receive commissions as second lieutenants were 
Cadets Mac Ross and George Spencer Roberts, 
both of West Virginia; Lemuel R. Custis, 
Hartford, Conn.; Charles Henry DeBow, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Hampton Institute. Cap- 
tain Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., received his pilot's 
wings with this class. 


A graduate of West Point Military Academy 
and son of Brigadier General Benjamin O. 
Davis, Davis’ first assignment was to Fort Ben- 


ning, Georgia. After about a year he was 
transferred to Tuskegee Institute as Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. In the Spring 
of 1941 he was sent to Fort Riley, Kansas, as 
aide to Brigadier General Davis. Early that 
summer he returned to Tuskegee to begin pilot 
training. He rose rapidly to major and lieu- 
tenant colonel (March, 1942); now holds a 
full colonelcy and commands the 332nd Fighter 
Squadron, attached to the 15th Army Force, 
serving in Italy. Previously, he commanded 
the 99th Fighter Squadron from August 27, 
1942 until September 2, 1943. 


The 99th in Action 


According to Colonel Davis’ press release of 
September 10, 1943, the 99th left the conti- 
nental limits of the United States on April 15, 
1943 and landed in Casablanca, where they 
received new P-40 airplanes and combat train- 
ing. From about June 1-11, they participated 
in the air siege of Pantelleria every day until 
its fall. From July 1 to 9, they escorted bombers 
to Sicily, and were attacked by superior num- 
bers of enemy fighters on every trip. 

In June, 1943, the War Department an- 
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nounced that the squadron had weathered its 
first aerial combat test, with six of its planes 
encountering a larger formation of German 
fighters and damaging two of the enemy with- 
gut loss to themselves. (This particular flight 
was led by First Lieutenant Charles W. Dryden 
of New York City.) 
First Pilot to Down Axis Plane 


In July, 1943, the nation’s press carried ac- 
counts of Lieutenant Charles B. Hall, 22, of 
Brazil, Ind., first Negro pilot to shoot down an 
Axis plane during a successful Allied raid on 
an uirfield in Sicily. In this engagement the 
99th Squadron probably destroyed two more 
and damaged three enemy planes. Upon their 
return from this mission the flyers were honored 
by a visit from General Eisenhower, who con- 
gratulated Lieutenant Hall and Colonel Davis 

then Lieutenant Colonel), squadron com- 
mander. 

In October, 1943, Colonel Davis returned 
from the Mediterranean Theatre to assume 
command of the 332nd Fighter Group at Sel- 
fridge Field, Michigan, and to bring the group 
overseas. Squadron leaders of the new fighter 
group included Captain Robert B. Tresville, 
Jr., of MacDill Field, Florida; First Lieutenant 
Lee Rayford, of Washington, D. C., and First 
Lieutenant Edward C. Gleed, of Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Major George Spencer Roberts succeeded 
Colonel Davis as commander of the 99th 


ITALY. Shown giving medical treatment to a 

flying officer of the 15th Air Force is Captain 

Morris S. Young, New York City, medical officer, 

and Corporal Wellington R. Mills (extreme right), 
of Roanoke, Va., a surgical technician. 





It 
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On the same day (February 5), 
Second Lieutenant Elwood T. 
Driver, Trenton, New Jersey, 
downed the squadron’s thirteenth 
plane in ten days when he de- 
stroyed a Focke-Wolf 190 over 


the Anzio beachhead. 


The text of General Arnold's 


message follows: 


“The results of the Ninety- 
Ninth Fighter Squadron during 
the past two weeks, particularly 
since the Nettuno landing, are 
very commendable. My best 
wishes for their continued suc- 


” 
cess 


Captain Hall Scores Again 
Capt. Charles B. Hall, of Brazil, 
Indiana, who downed an enemy 
plane over Sicily last July, de- 
stroyed two of the planes on Jan- 
uary 28—a Focke Wulf 190 and 
a Messerschmitt 109. 


Andrew D. Turner, Washington, D. C., signals “Okay for Take-off” 


to his crew chief. 


Squadron. (Time Magazine, February 14, 
1944.) 
The 332nd in Action 

The Summer, 1944, issue of Opportunity, 
inder Survey of the Months, carried an ac- 
ount, taken from a War Department release, 
about the 332nd Fighter Group, which downed 
five Nazi planes while escorting heavy bombers 
to the Munich area on June 9. The account 
said the group now flying Thunderbolts had 
previously flown P-39 Airacobras, and the vic- 
tories were its first in combat and were scored 
on its third mission with the 15th Air Force. 

The victories, all ME-109s, were credited 
to Second Lieutenant Frederick A. Funder- 
burg, Philadelphia, Pa.; two ME-109s, First 
Lieutenants Melvin T. Jackson, Warrenton, 
Va., and Wendell O. Pruitt, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
me ME-109 shared by First Lieutenant Charles 
M. Dussey, Los Angeles, Cal., and Second 
Lieutenant Willie W. Green, Staunton, Va. 


General Arnold Commends 99th 
And going back to the 99th—The Survey 
of the Months section of the Spring, 1944, 
issue of Opportunity carried the following ex- 
cerpts from a War Department release: 


Henry H. Arnold, Com- 
nanding General of the Army Air Forces, commending 
the all-Negro Ninety-Ninth Fighter Squadron, whose 
pilots destroyed twelve German planes on January 27 


A message from General 


and 28, 1944, in the vicinity of Nettuno, Italy, was re- 
leased at Algiers on February 5... . 


First Lieut. Robert W. Dietz, of 

Portland, Oregon, is credited with 

two aircraft in as many days, on January 27 and 28. 
Iwo pilots, First Lieut. Howard Baugh, of Petersburg, 
Virginia, and Second Lieut. Clarence W. Allien, of 
Mobile, credited with share in 


the destruction of one plane in the January 27 engage- 


Alabama, are equal 


ment 


Other pilots recording successes on January 27 were 


Capt. Rodney Custis, Hartford, Conn.; First Lieut. 


Photo by T/Set. Kenneth L. Janey 


Corporal Walter Benjamin, photo lab technician of a 

service group serving the 15th Air Force Service Com- 

mand, is shown repairing the mechanism of a motion 
picture projector at a base in Italy. 
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Majer George Spencer Roberts 


Willie Ashley, Sumter, S. C.; First Lieut. Leon C. Rob- 
erts, Pritchard, Ala.; First Liuet. Edward L. Toppins, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Second Lieut. Charles P. Bailey, 
Punta Gorda, Fla. ; and Second Lieut. Wilson V. Eagles- 
ton, Bloomington, Ind. 

The fourth success recorded on January 28 went to 
Second Lieut. Louis C. Smith, Los Angeles, California. 


Our Summer, 1944 issue, page 127, carried 
part of the release stating that the 99th had 
passed its first anniversary in action, completing 
thei: 500th combat mission on June 2. Dur- 
ing the year 12 pilots were lost—killed, missing 
and prisoners of war, and Captain Charles 
Baker Hall received the Distinguished Flying 


Cross. 


Citations 


On April 13, 1944, the War Department 
announced that “a Negro flying sergeant, killed 
in action over Italy, was honored posthumously 
April 2, 1944, by the Army Air Forces at a 
ceremony held in the St. James Presbyterian 
Church, Greensboro, N. C., when Mrs. Louise 
Meares, mother of Technical Sergeant William 
G. Meares, received the Air Medal with the 
Oak Leaf Cluster. Sergeant Meares had com- 
pleted five missions as an aerial gunner on a 
flying fortress and had an enemy Messer- 
schmitt 110 to his credit before his plane was 
shot down on April 26, 1943.” 


In a ceremony attended by Lieutenant Gen- 
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eral Ira C. Eaker, Commander-in-Chief, Medi- 
terranean Allied Air Forces; Major General 
Nathan Twining, commander of the 15th Air 
Force, and Brigadier General Dean C. Strou- 
ther, commander of a fighter wing, in Italy, on 
September 10, 1944, Brigadier General Ben- 
jamin O. Davis presented the Distinguished 
Flying Cross to his son, Colonel Davis; Cap- 
tain Joseph D. Elsberry, Langston, Oklahoma ; 
First Lieutenant Jack D. Holsclaw, Spokane, 
Washington; and First Lieutenant Clarence D. 
Lester, Chicago, Illinois. 

Excerpts from the citations accompanying 
these awards: 


COLONEL DAVIS: “For extraordinary achievement 
in aerial flight as pilot of a P-47 type aircraft. Colonel 
Davis, group commander, led his group on a penetra- 
tion escort of all bomber wings on an attack on indus- 
trial targets in the Munich area on June 9, 1944. 
Formation was attacked by more than 100 enemy fight- 
ers near Udine, Italy. Faced with problem of protect- 
ing the large bomber formation with the comparatively 
few fighters under his control, Colonel Davis so skilfully 
disposed his squadrons that . . . the bomber formation 
suffered only a few losses. . . . Colonel Davis led one 
flight against more than 15 enemy fighters which were 
making repeated attacks on one group of bombers. . 

CAPTAIN ELSBERRY: “For extraordinary achieve- 
ment in aerial flight against the enemy in the North 
African and Mediterranean Theatres of Operations 
Throughout extensive air offensive against the enemy 
in direct support of our ground troops and against tar- 
gets of vital strategic importance deep within hostile 
territory, he, through his aggressiveness and courage, 
has consistently aided in the success of combat opera- 


” 


tions... . 

LIEUTENANT HOLSCLAW: 
achievement in aerial flight as pilot of a P-51 type air- 
craft. On July 18, 1944, Lieutenant Holsclaw led his 
flight as escort to heavy bombers attacking enemy in- 
stallations in Germany. Despite severe and adverse 
weather conditions, he brought his flight through to 
engage an enemy force of approximately 300 enemy 


” 


“For extraordinary 


fighters. 

LIEUTENANT LESTER: “For extraordinary achieve 
ment in aerial flight as pilot of a P-51 type aircraft 
On July 19, 1944, Lieutenant Lester participated in 
an escort mission for heavy bombers attacking enemy 
installations in Germany. Enroute to target, bomber for- 
mation was attacked by approximately 300 enemy air- 
craft, but despite superiority in numbers of hostile 
ships, Lieutenant Lester immediately engaged the hos 
displaying outstanding aggressiveness and 


” 


tile force... 
combat proficiency. . . 


These squadrons have had their share of 
casualties, both at home and abroad, includ- 
ing Lieutenants Wilmuth Sidat-Singh and Leon 
Purchase, killed during flight training in this 
country; Lieutenants Paul G. Mitchell, of 
Washington, D. C., and John H. Morgan, of 
Cartersville, Ga., killed in action. 








Sidelights 

In the New York Times of November 6, 
1943, Sidney Shalett, in reporting an inter- 
view with wounded soldiers at Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., told of the ex- 
perience of a quarter-breed American Indian, 
Corporal Rodney M. Graham who, formerly 
in a German field hospital, had met a German 
pilot whose “feelings were hurt because over 
Sicily he had been shot down and wounded 
by an American Negro pilot.” He had asked 
Graham to “explain how the Americans could 
let Negroes fly.’ Corporal Graham, an in- 
fantryman with the Forty-fifth Division, said: 
“I told him that a Negro was as good as him 
or any other white man—that if he had the 
education he could make as good a pilot as any- 
body,” and added, “He didn’t seem to like it.” 

One of the prize-winning war letters pub- 
lished in the November, 1944 issue of Woman's 
Home Companion is as follows: 


THE DARK ANGEL 

DEAR FOLKS: Once upon a time we were headed 
out toward Naziland and were gazing down upon the 
stately Alps, when one of our engines decided it wanted 
to play navy and lay a smoke screen. Now in forma- 
tion enemy fighters don’t have too much of an advan- 
tage over our big and slower bombers, but when a lone 
bomber hangs out there, a single 
speck in an ocean of sky, the sit- 
uation is just what they are look- 
ing for. With a trail of smoke be- 
hind us we made an about face 
and headed for home, hoping =) 
against hope that we would be f: 
alone, alone, all, all alone. 

The interphone was alive with 
silence and ten pairs of eyes were 





searching the skies anxiously, with 
hope and that devil fear. Way 
off on our left and high, a dog- 
fight was going on, we could see 
the flashes of sunlight as the fight- 
ers wheeled and turned in the 





light of the early morning sun. 





Our fighter cover, we knew, was 
a bunch of colored boys, self- 
named “The Dark Angels,” and 


we were earnestly wishing they'd 





keep the enemy fully occupied so 9 
we could get out of there. 

Up in the front part of the 
ship we watched and waited and 
flew on. Quite suddenly a speck 
became a plane and the plane 





became one of our Dark Angels 





to escort us home. He flew close 
off our wing tip and he certainly 
looked good. If he'd flown any 
closer I’m certain he’d have had 


Other Aviation Training 

Negro aviation officers have received ad- 
vanced training in various fields at other U. S. 
Army camps, particularly Hondo Army Air 
Field, Hondo, Texas, where bombardiers are 
trained; and on April 25, 1944, 7 Negro 
officers were among the graduates of the B-25 
Transition Course at Mather Field, California. 

On February 7, 1944, it was announced that 
about 24 Negro aviation cadets would receive 
their wings shortly at Hondo Army Air Field. 
A later report disclosed that: 

Twenty-one members of the Army Air Forces’ first 
class of Negro navigation cadets, prior to their gradua- 
tion on February 26, navigated six C-60 Lockhead 
Ledestar Army planes from Hondo Field, Texas, to 
New York City. The flight constituted the final combat 
training phase of the cadets as AAF students and in- 
cluded landings at Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


Thirty students—the second Negro group of 
graduates — received their silver navigators’ 
wings at the Hondo Field in August, 1944. 

A release of October 9, 1944, on Godman 
Field, Kentucky, states that 23 bombardier- 
navigator gunners, said by officers at this field 
to be the first Negroes trained for “triple 
threat” assignments, have become part of the 
477th Bombardment Group. 
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With a Mustang Fighter Group in Italy, S/Sgt. Alfred D. Morris, Fullerton, 
Calif., crew chief, helps his pilot, Capt. William T. Mattison, Canway, Ark., 
close the canopy of his P-51 before take-off. 





ten eager kisses planted on his 
dusky brow BUD. 
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Other releases tell of Negro officers, grad- 
uates of Tuskegee Army Air Field, learning to 
fly B-25 Mitchell bombers at Douglas Army 
Air Field, Douglas, Arizona; of Hondo Field 
navigators turning their attention to aerial 
gunnery at Roswell Army Air Field, Roswell, 
New Mexico; and of another group of bom- 
bardier-navigators receiving commissions from 


Midland Army Field, Texas. 


Enlisted men are reported as ground crews 
at Galveston Army Air Field, Texas, and 
Buckingham Army Air Field, Fort Myers, 
Florida. On September 18, 1944, Private Lloyd 
G. Wheeler, of Chicago, was reported as 
leading the graduating class of the airplane 
mechanics school at Las Vegas Army Air Field, 
Nevada, with an average of 93 percent, and 
second highest in that class was another Negro 
student, Private Alfred R. Kelker, Urbana, IIL, 
with an average of 91. With more than 30 
Negro GIs working as mechanics on the line 
with fellow soldiers in every hangar, the 
precedent had been set by Archie Murrell, of 
Denver, Colo., the first Negro to attend this 
field mechanics school, whose grades were 
among the highest ever made during its two- 
year history. 


a 
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Women in the Army 


The Women’s Army Corps is treated in 
another article appearing in this issue. Negro 
Army nurses are serving at home and abroad. 
The first contingent of 29 to go overseas landed 
in Liberia, West Africa, in February, 1943, 
headed by First Lieutenant Susan E. Freeman, 
of Stratford, Conn., and in November, 1943, 
15 nurses, headed by First Lieutenant Birdie 
E. Brown, of New York City, went to the 
South Pacific area. In August, 1944, it was 
announced that the first Negro Army nurses to 
be assigned in England had arrived. This unit 
of 63 nurses, selected from various Army hos- 
pitals in the United States, is headed by Cap- 
tain Mary L. Petty, of Chicago. (See Oppor- 
tunity, Fall, 1944, p. 178. 


The Negro in the Navy 


On April 7, 1942, the Navy Department 
announced that Negro volunteers would be ac- 
cepted for enlistment for general service in 
the reserve components of the U. S. Navy, the 
U. S. Marine Corps, and the U. S. Coast 
Guard. As of June, 1942, more than 93,000 
Negroes had joined the Naval Service. On 
April 28, 1943, the Navy Department issued 
a press release announcing 
that an increasingly greater 
number of Negroes would en- 
ter the Navy through the Se- 
lective Service procedure. 

Camp Robert Smalls Na- 
val Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Ill., and the U. S. 
Naval Training Station, 
Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va., were established to 
train Negro recruits. Com- 
mander Daniel W. Arm- 
strong, USNR, Assistant Re- 
cruit Training Officer, was 
in charge of the Negro Re- 
cruit Training Program at 
Great Lakes from June, 1942 
until September, 1944, when 
he was succeeded by Lieu- 
tenant Vance A. Kauffold, 
USNR. The first group of 
Negroes to complete basic 
training—222 in number— 
left Camp Robert Smalls on 
September 3, 1942. Of these, 
102 were chosen for ad- 
vanced training to become 


7 . , ‘ a ; , j 
First Negro officers of the U. S. Naval Reserve to serve outside the continental 
U. S. have reported to duty at the Fourteenth Naval District at Pearl Harbor 
Warrant Officer Charles B. Lear, USNR, drills a company at Pearl Harbor 
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specialists. Ninety-seven com- 
pleted instruction in various 











trades offered by the Navy 
and graduated from the Ser- 
vice School at Great Lakes 
on January 7, 1943. Subse- 
quently, similar classes have 
graduated at regular inter- 
vals. 


Commissioned Grades 
Opened 

On February 25, 1944, the 
Navy Department announced’ 
that Negro candidates would a 
be selected for commission- 
ing as officers in the U. S 
Naval Reserve to fill approxi- 
mately 22 available billets. 
with twelve qualified enlisted 
men to be selected as line 
officers, with the rank of En- 
sign; ten professionally qual- 
fied men as staff officers, with 
the rank of Ensign or Licutenant ( Junior 
depending upon ages and professional! 
qualifications ; and two officers for each of the 
following : Chaplain Corps, Dental Corps, Med- 
ical Corps, Civil Engineer Corps, and Supply 
Corps. It was anticipated that the staff officers 
would be appointed from civilian life. The an- 
nouncement stated that the enlisted men com- 
missioned as line officers would be given a spe- 
cial three to six months’ training course and the 
staff officers a short indoctrination course at 
the Great Lakes station. 


grade 


Latest figures available (September 1944) 
show Negroes in the Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard as follows: Navy, 23 officers, 
142,628 enlisted men; Marine Corps, 15,771 
enlisted men; Coast Guard, 4 officers, 3,657 
enlisted men. 


Negroes are serving with the fleet and at ad- 
vance bases in all parts of the world. They 
hold a wide variety of ratings, including radio- 
man, radarman, electrician’s mate, machinist’s 
mate, quartermaster, coxswain, signalman, 
storekeeper, yeoman, and motor machinist’s 
mate. 


Two combatant ships have already been 
manned by Negro crews—the destroyer escort 
USS Mason, launched in March, 1944—and a 
patrol chaser. And it is expected that other com- 
batant ships will ultimately receive Negro crew- 
men in a variety of ratings. It is pointed out that 
all ratings and rating branches in the Navy are 
open to Negroes, and that Negroes are being 
trained in the V-12 program, the Navy’s pres- 
ent principal source of young officers. 
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Signal Corpse Photo 


Personal inspection of Army Nurses, Army Nurse Training Center in Eng- 
land. Inspection conducted by First Lieut. M. F. Brucey, Clyde, Ohio, and 
Capt 


Mary L. Petty, Chicago, Iil far right 


V-12 Graduates 

“Two Negroes received Navy 
at Harvard University School graduation cere- 
monies on September 25, 1944,” said the Boston 
Chronicle of September 30. The men who re- 
ceived the commission of Lieutenants, junior 
grade, Medical Corps, U. S. Naval Reserve are 
Cyril J. Jones, S.B., Tufts College, 1941, of 
New York City, and Bernard W. Robinson, 
4.B., Boston College, 1941, of Boston, Mass. 
These two men became the first Negroes to 
receive a Navy commission upon the comple- 
tion of the regular medical school work. 

The Pittsburgh Courier of August 19, 1944, 
carried a photograph of Frazier L. Thomp- 
son, 18-year-old Philadelphian, a pre-medical 
student under the V-12 program at Notre 
Dame University—the first Negro to study at 
Notre Dame. 


commissions 


Appointments from Civilian Life 

Lieutenant Edward Swain Hope, Civil En- 
gineer Corps, USNR, sworn into the Navy 
on May 15, 1944, is the first Negro to hold this 
rank. (See Opportunity, Summer, 1944, page 
129.) Lieutenant Hope is now serving over- 
seas. 

The first Negro chaplain to be appointed to 
the U. S. Naval Reserve is Lieutenant (jg) 
Russell Brown, of Kansas City, Kansas. Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Thomas Watkins, Jr., of Charlotte, 
N. C., is the first to receive a commission in 
the Dental Corps; and Lieutenant (jg) Arthur 
Lee Thompson, of Detroit, Mich., in the Medi- 
cal Corps. 

The first Negro Reserve Officers of the U. S. 
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First Negro Ensigns and one Warrant Officer, USNR, to graduate from 
U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill. L. to 1., front row: Ensigns 







listed as missing in action, 
following the sinking of the 
USS Liscome Bay on No- 
vember 24, 1943; Leonard 
Harmon, killed in action, in 
whose honor the Destroyer 
Escort USS Harmon was 
named and launched on July 
10, 1943, and Coast Guards- 
man Charles W. David, Jr., 
mess attendant aboard a cut- 
ter, who gave his life in res- 
cuing the executive officer of 
his ship and saved the lives 
of 100 others on a torpedoed 
transport. The Coast Guard 
cutter went to the rescue of 
the transport in near-freezing 
temperature in the Atlantic ; 
and David dived overboard 
countless times to aid men 
struggling in the icy waters. 
Awards received are listed 





George C. Cooper, Graham Edward Martin, Jesse Walter Arbor, John Reagan 

Reginald E. Goodwin Back row: Dennis D. Nelson, Phillip G. Barnes, Sam 

uel E. Barnes, Dalton Louis Baugh, James Edward Hare, Frank E. Sublett 
and Warrant Officer Charles B. Lear. 


Navy to be assigned to duty outside the conti- 
nental United States, according to a Navy re- 
lease of July 21, 1944, are Ensign Jesse W. 
Arbor, USNR, of Chicago, IIL, and Warrant 
Officer Charles B. Lear, USNR, of Canton, 
Missouri. Both were members of the first Negro 
officer class graduated from the indoctrina- 
tion school at Great Lakes on May 1, 1944. 
They are now on duty at Manana Naval Bar- 
tacks, adjacent to Pearl Harbor Navy Yard. 
The commanding officer of the station has de- 
scribed both as exemplary officers, capable of 
handling their assignments. 


He Rose From the Ranks 


The Assistant Commissary Officer in Camp 
Robert Smalls is Ensign Giles Douglass Smith, 
of Gainesville, Texas, a former member of the 
22nd Special Construction Battalion, who was 
commissioned in the Supply Corps of the Naval 
Reserve and assigned to this center on Novem- 
ber 3, 1944. Ensign Smith wears the Asiatic- 
Pacific Theater and American Theater cam- 
paign bars for having served overseas with the 
Seabee Unit. 

Heroism 


Familiar to many Americans are the follow- 
ing three names: Dorie Miller, the first Negro 
in the present war to receive the Navy Cross 
for heroism displayed at Pearl Harbor, now 
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under Citations, p. 50). 


A photograph of James L 
Perry, mess attendant, New 
York City, appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 3, 1943, with 
the caption, “Won promotion to pharmacist’s 
mate, third class, for his work in aiding 
wounded,” when the Coast Guard Cutter 
Spencer depth-bombed a German submarine 
to the surface in the Atlantic and helped to 
save an important Allied convoy. 

In May, 1943, it was announced that Charles 
Jackson French, Negro mess attendant, sec- 
ond class, USN, of Foreman, Ark., had been 
awarded a commendation for his courage in 
saving a group of his shipmates on the USS 
Gregory from shelling by Japanese naval forces 
following the sinking of the destroyer. His cita- 
tion from Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., 
USN, Commander, South Pacific Area and 
South Pacific Force, read: 


For meritorious conduct in action while serving on 
board a destroyer transport which was badly damaged 
during the engagement with Japanese forces in the 
British Sclomon Islands on September 5, 1942. After 
the engagement, a group of about 15 men were adrift 
on a raft which was being deliberately shelled by 
Japanese naval forces. French tied a line to himself 
and swam for more than two hours without rest, thus 
attempting to tow the raft. His conduct was in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the naval service 


In May, 1944, the name of Marion Anthony 
Porter, steward’s mate, third class, USNR, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., was added to the list of 











Official U. 8S. Coast Guard Phot 


Coast Guardsman Morris Anderson, seaman 


Miami, Fla., tests 
station to a gun aboard a Coast 
cutter somewhere in the 


Negro mess attendants who have per- 
formed heroically in the present war. 
Steward Porter was a member of the 
crew of the Destroyer Lansdale which 
was sunk in the Mediterranean by 
German torpedo planes. Porter and 
several other Negro mess attendants 
manned an anti-aircraft gun when 
the ship was attacked. Survivors told 
how the Negro gun crew continued to 
fire at the attacking planes after they 
had been ordered to abandon ship. 
Although Porter's leg had _ been 
broken in two places by an explosion, 
he continued to aim the 40 mm gun, 
according to an eyewitness. 

In June, the Navy Department an- 
nounced that John Henry Robinson, 
gunner’s mate, third class, USNR, of 
Washington, D. C., had been com- 
mended by the Secretary of the Navy 
‘for outstanding services following an 
explosion at the Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Hastings, Nebraska,” on Jan- 
uary 27, 1944. He is authorized to 
wear the Commendation Ribbon. 

During the explosion at Port Chi- 
cago, Calif., last July, when hundreds 
were killed, Negro naval personnel 
attached to both the Port Chicago 
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telephone circuit from the fire con 
Guard combat 
North Atlantic 





Naval Magazine and the Ammunition 
Depot at Mare Island Navy Yard, Calif., “ac- 
quitted themselves with great credit,” said 
Commanding Officer Captain Merrill T. Kinne, 
USNR. “Under those emergency conditions,” 
he said, “regular members of our complement 
and volunteers from Mare Island displayed 
creditable coolness and bravery.” Some 200 
Negro sailors volunteered at once at the Am- 
munition Depot, Mare Island, for service at 
Port Chicago during the emergency. Several 
of these seamen were mentioned for outstand- 
ing conduct at this time and recently five were 
awarded the Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
by Rear Admiral Carleton H. Wright, USN, 
Commandant of the Twelfth Naval District. 
See Citations, p. 50.) 


What Others Say 
Captain Thomas L. Gatch, USN, in his ar- 
ticle, “The Battle Wagon Fights Back,” which 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post of May 
1, 1943, said: 

One group of machine guns was manned by 
eleven Negroes. During the attack, eight of the eleven 
were disabled by wounds, but their guns never stopped 
fire. At one 
chine gun, the first-class gunner’s mate, Chatelain, whose 
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Two mess attendants aboard a landing ship manmed one of the anti-aircraft 

guns to help drive off Japanese bombers. Manning the gun is Sieward’s Mate 

First Class Jack Price, Wetumpka, Ala.; while Steward’s Mate First Class 
Presty McCrary, Detroit, Mich., passes the drum of ammunition. 
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Official U. 8. Navy Phot 


First Negro Waves are sworn into the Navy—Miss 
Frances Wills and Miss Harriet Ida Pickens, both of Neu 
York City 


saw that ammunition was not reaching the gun as fast 
as it was being expended. Without hesitation, he stepped 
from behind shelter to take charge of the ammunition 
passers. A bomb fragment caught him on a shoulder, 
inflicting a wound from which he died four hours later 
without having uttered a word of complaint. He scarce- 
ly groaned. Our men were grand... . 

The New York World-Telegram of Novem- 
ber 11, 1943, in an editorial, “One-Man Gun 
Crew,” told the story of Christopher Columbus 
Sheppard, as recounted by Lieutenant Charles 
Hutchins, skipper of the destroyer Borie, which 
had to be sunk after a ramming battle with 
a Nazi sub. Sheppard was described as “a 
Negro mess attendant usually but a gunner 
when the destroyer was in action.” 


“Sheppard kept his forecastle gun firing even though 
the deck was partly under water,” Lieutenant Hutchins 
said. 

“He had another Negro feeding him ammunition but 
the ammunition passer was too slow for Sheppard, who 
shouted : 

“‘Out of my way, boy, you’re hindering me.’ 

“Sheppard was a one-man gun crew. He got the 
ammunition, loaded the gun, aimed it and fired it.” .. . 


The Coast Guard is the first branch of the 
Naval Service to commission Negroes, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the U. S. Coast 
Guard Headquarters. About 1,000 Negroes in 
this branch have ratings as petty officers. 
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Marines 

Breaking a tradition of 167 years, the Marine 
Corps began the enlistment of Negroes on June 
1, 1942. Three months later, the first group 
of 1,200 volunteers from all sections of the 
country began their training at Camp Lejeune, 
New River, N. C. 

“Negroes Serve with Second Marine Di- 
vision on Saipan” is the heading of a Navy 
Department release of July 29, 1944. “For the 
first time in its combat history, the Second 
Marine Division had Negroes serving with it 
in the battle for this island.” 


A previous release of March 1, 1944, from 


“Somewhere in the Southwest Pacific,” con- 
tained a story written by Sergeant John R. 
Hurley, a Marine Corps combat correspondent, 
that “Negro Marines are undergoing almost 
constant air attacks as they help man this 
island, a key supply base for American forces 
fighting the Japanese.” 


Seabees 

A release from the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Navy Department, dated Solomon Islands, 
June 1, 1943, began: “A battalion of Negro 
Seabees who landed on a jungle-covered is- 
land began a few weeks of furious construction 
work by choosing the site of a prospective air- 
field, surveying and mapping it, and getting 
their selection approved—all between sunrise 
and sunset.” 

A recent Navy Department release (No- 
vember, 1944) said, “Veterans of 20 months 
of jungle warfare in the South Pacific, and 
bearing a unit citation for many outstanding 
feats of construction completed under great dif- 
ficulties, the first battalion of Negro Seabees 
to go overseas has returned to this country. 
This unit, the 34th Construction Battalion, 
indoctrinated at Camp Allen in Virginia, sailed 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States on January 7, 1943, and arrived in 
Noumea, New Caledonia, nineteen days later. 
Since that date, the unit has suffered casual- 
ties of five men killed in action and 35 
wounded.” It constructed a seaplane base 
in the Florida Islands; 350 of its men were 
transferred in March, 1943 to Guadalcanal to 
assist other battalions in constructing fuel and 
gas storage facilities, remaining until Novem- 
ber, during which time they constructed all 
types of airfield facilities and housing, under 
frequent enemy air raids. They constructed 
bomber strips, marine railways, fueling docks 
and coastal defense gun mounts on other 
islands. Before returning to the United States 


for a 30-day furlough, they received a unit 
(Continued on Page 47) 





CITATIONS 


NEGROES WHO HAVE RECEIVED ARMY 
AWARDS DURING THE CURRENT WAR* 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS-—for extraordi- 
nary heroism in military operations against an 
armed enemy. 

Watson, Pvt. George, Q. M. Corps, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Posthumously. 

Lost his life in Pordoch Harbor, New Guinea, after 
assisting several men to safety on a raft from their 
sinking boat. Overcome by exhaustion. Pulled under 
and drowned by suction of the craft 


LEGION OF MERIT—for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of outstanding ser- 
vices 

Baker, Ist/Sgt. Samuel M., Q. M. Corps, Nashville, 
lennessee 

Outstanding service at Ft. Huachuca, Arizona 
Performed all duties in a superior manner, demon- 
strating fearless leadership, unusual ability, ex 
ceptional loyalty, and devotion to duty 

Barkicy, S/Sgt. James R., Q. M. Truck Regt. 

Davis, Col. Benjamin O., Jr., AAF 

Dubra, Capt. Charles H., Chaplain Corps, Gulfport, 
Outstanding services in New Guinea. Served widely 
scattered units of his regiment under difficult and 
trying conditions with sympathetic understanding and 
unfailing devotion to duty ; gave valuable assistance 
to commanding officers and other chaplains in 
maintaining a high degree of efficiency 

Harris, Pvt Jesse, Inf., Tuskegee, Ala 
Assisted in evacuating casualties at Guadalcanal, 

when he left the comparative safety afforded by a 

slit trench and advanced some 250 yards over terrain 

exposed to bombing from an enemy raid 

Holt, S/Sgt. Dennis, Inf., Birmingham, Ala. 

For performance of services of a considerable de- 
gree of merit, as chief of a battalion wire section 
from May 4, 1942 to April 20, 1943, at a base 
in the South Pacific Area. Without transportation, 
led his men in cutting wire trails through miles 
of difficult jungle, in carrying wire up to a mount 
observation post, and in crossing several miles of 
water to nearby islands, in all kinds of weather. 
After an operation, was assigned to light duty, 
but disregarding personal welfare, continued his 
work and caused reopening of his surgical wound 

Johnson, Henry J., Corps of Military Police, Newark, 

For service in the training of Military Police per- 
sonnel overseas. 

Lewis, S/Sgt. John M., Jr., A.A., Camden, N. J 
Performance of outstanding services while a mem- 
ber of 319th Anti-aircraft Barrage Balloon Bn. at 
Camp Tyson, Tenn. Sought out, identified, secured 
evidence against and brought to justice a ring of 
marihuana peddlers and users whose activities were 
having a detrimental effect upon morale, discipline, 
and efficiency in units undergoing training. 

McDade, Ist/Sgt. Claude, Q. M. Truck Regt., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Outstanding services with the Fifth Army in Italy 
Unusual qualities of leadership and superior ini- 
tiative; of greatest assistance in selecting, assign- 
ing, and training personnel. 

McGrew, S/Sgt. Isaac, Jr., Inf., Yazoo City, La. 
Was primarily responsible for successful installation 


* These records are incomplete, but indicative of the 


Negro’s heroism, meritorious service and devotion to 


duty. 


and maintenance of three hundred miles of wire 
under the most rigorous of tropical, climatic and 
terrain conditions in the South Pacific area. Im- 
provised methods for overcoming obstacles and 
never failed to accomplish an assigned mission. 

Mays, Set. J. P., Inf., Tallulah, La 
Outstanding services as a regimental wire chief. 
Directed field operation of installing and maintain- 
ing wire-lines of a widely dispersed regiment ; nego- 
tiated difficult and unexplored terrain with limited 
supplies; continued work, after being placed on 
limited duty because of physical conditions brought 
about by his activities, and uninterrupted communi- 
cations were maintained through his efforts 

Neal, Pvt. Verna C., Inf., Ruleville, Miss 
Assisted in evacuating casualties at Guadalcanal 
Left comparative safety afforded by a slit trench 
and advanced some 250 yards over open terrain, 
exposed to bombing from an enemy raid 

Pettis, Pfc. Ben W., Senatobia, Miss 
Exceptionally meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding services at Guadalcanal on 
March 27, 1943 

Roach, Ist/Sgt. Theodore, Columbus, Ohio. 

Smith, Pvt. Henry, Jr., Inf., Good Pine, La 
Outstanding services at Guadalcanal on March 27, 
1943 


SILVER STAR—for gallantry in action 


Ammons, Pfc. Ollie, Inf., Lonoke, Ark. At great 
risk to himself accounted for at least 15 enemy 
soldiers at Seravessa, Italy. 

Anderson, Pvt. Mack B., Engrs., Brenham, Texas 
For bravery in India, 1942. During an attack by 
Japanese Zero fighters on an airfield, while under 
continuous fire from attackers, manned a ma- 
chine gun until it went out of action, then con- 
tinued fighting with automatic pistol while several 
Japanese fighters definitely centered their attack 
on him 

Baynes, Set. Charles M., Chicago, II. 

Heroic conduct exhibited near an Algerian air base 
on June 26, 1943. 

Jenkins, Pvt. Ernest A.. QM Bn., New York, N. Y. 
Together with officer he was driving, located and 
knocked out an enemy gun position in France, 
killing three and wounding other members of the 
enemy crew. After silencing the gun, Pvt. Jenkins 
assisted officer (Major Charles W. Ketterman, of 
Pasadena, Calif.) in the capture of 15 German 
soldiers found in a cave. 

Jones, Capt. James L., Chaplain Corps, Dallas, Texas. 
Ignored German artillery fire on Anzio Beachhead 
to go to aid of wounded men; on another occa- 
sion raced 500 yards through heavy enemy fire to 
assist in extinguishing conflagration at a Quarter- 
master supply dump. Also holds Purple Heart. 


Marsh, Pvt. Woodall I., Q.M. Corps, Pittsburgh, Pa 


With Fifth Army in Italy, carried 12 wounded 
paratroopers from front lines to safety in his truck, 
after officers said it was impossible. Drove truck 
through water up to hubs of wheels, and under 
terrific enemy fire, to reach paratroopers. Had to 
build his own road as he went along. On return 
trip, selected alternate route, which proved as 
hazardous. Forced to dig truck out of mire many 
times. For thirty minutes during trip, was sub- 
jected to heavy mortar and artillery fire. (First 
Negro to receive this award in this area.) 

Webb, S/Sgt. Rothchild R., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bougainville, on a patrol mission in enemy ter- 
ritory, when his commanding officer was seriously 
wounded by machine-gun fire. Evacuated him from 
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line of fire, dressed his wounds, and assisted him to 
shelter of a nearby camp. Under constant threat 
of capture for three days, led his wounded and 
partially blind patrol leader to safety. 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS—for heroism or 


extraordinary achievement in aerial flight. 

Davis, Capt. Alonzo, Omaha, Neb. 

Davis, Col. Benjamin O., Jr., Commanding Officer, 
332nd Fighter Group with 15th AAF 

Elsberry, Capt. Joseph D., 332nd Fighter Group, 
Langston, Okla. 

Gleed, Capt. Edward, P-51 Mustang fighter pilot, 
Lawrence, Kan 

Hall, Capt. Charles B., AAF. 

Holsclaw, Ist Lt. Jack D., AAF, Spokane, Wash. 

Jackson, Capt. Melvin, AAF, Staunton, Va. 

Lester, Ist Lt. Clarence C., AAF, Chicago, III. 

Pruitt, Capt. Wendell O., AAF, St. Louis, Mo 

Turner, Capt. Andrew, AAF, Washington, D. C 

Watson, Capt. Dudley, AAF, New York, N. Y. 


SOLDIERS MEDAL—for hetoism not involving ac- 


tual conflict with an enemy. 

Adams, Lt. Vernon G., Kittanning, Pa 

Avery, T/5 Allie, C. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baker, Ist Sgt. Samuel M., Q.M. Corps, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Beverly, Pvt. Willie, Q.M. Corps, New Orleans, La. 

Buckley, T/5 Steve T.. Signal Corps, Little Rock, Ark 

Burnam, Pvt. James H., Q.M. Corps, Winchester, Ky. 

Clayton, Pfc. Styman, Inf., Thomasville, Ga. 

Coleman, Pvt. Cleo T., Eners., Fitzgerald, Fla 

Collier, Cpl. Jerome L., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Cooper, Pvt. George W., Signal Corps, Hialeai: Park, 
Fla 

Crandle, Pfc. Harvey, Engrs., Greenville, N. ( 

Downing, T/4 William, Port Bn., Nyack, N. Y 

Earl, Pfc. Frank, Mobile, Ala. 

Edwards, M/Sgt. David A., Port Bn.. New York, 
N. Y. 

Evans, Pvt. Jesse E., Morristown, N 

Franklin, Pfc. Julius S., Engrs., Charleston, S. C. 

Freeman, Set. Arthur, Flint, Mich. 

Gash, S/Sgt. Wilbur N., Signal Corps, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Goodson, Sgt. Willie B., Signal Corps Bn., Oneonta, 
Ala. 

Hawkins. Cpl. James, AAA, Beaufort, N. ( 

Hayes, T/5 John H., Q. M., Chatom, Ala. 

Haves, Set. Kobert, Engrs., Columbia, S. C. 

Hester, T/4 Hewitt, Q.M. Corps, Elberton, Ga 

Hicks, Pvt. Arbrady, Signal Corps, Ralston, Ark 

— Freddie, Engr. Aviation Regt., Brooklyn, 
:y 


Hilton, Cpl. John D., Bolivar, W. Va 

Hocker, Sgt. Nathaniel, CAC, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Hepper, Pfc. Douglas D., Shelby, N. C 

Ivey, Pvt. Boyd S., (former member of 33rd Ener 
Tr. Bn. 

Johnson, Set. Ernest, Engrs., Birmingham, Ala 

Johnson, Sgt. William C., Port Bn., Roanoke, Va 

Keyes, Ist Set. Oliver, Kurtwood, La. 

Kuykerdall, Cpl. Joseph, Q.M. Truck Ret. 

Massie, T/5 Hubert, Engr. combat unit, Waynes- 
boro, Va. 

Mocre, Sgt. Hannibal, Inf., Long Branch, N. J 

Murdoch, Set. Wash, Ordnance, Detroit, Mich 

Northcross, Sgt. Thomas, Nashville, Tenn. 

Payne, Pfc. John L., Signal Corps, Nashville, Tenn 

Preston, Pfc. William R., QM. Corps, Chicago, III 

Roberts, S/Sgt. Leon E., Port Bn., Fernandina, Fla 

Scott, Pvt. James, Engrs.. Montgomery, Ala 

Slade, Pfc. Trevelyn E., QM. Corps, Donora, Pa 

— Cpl. Mark R., Army Air Forces, Pittsburgh, 
a. 

Thomas, S/Sgt. Robert Lee, M.P., Dallas, Texas 

Wallace, Pfc. Ernest, Q.M. Corps, Kingstree, S. C. 

Williams, Pvt. Calvin L., Signal Corps, Chalfont, Pa 

Williams, Pvt. Edward, QM. Corps, Hurtsboro, 
Ala. 
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BRONZE STAR MEDAL—for heroic or meritorious 


service against an enemy not involving aerial 
flight. 
Bradley, Cpl. Rebert F., Lynchburg, chosen as rep- 
resentative of the Red Ball Highway. 
All drivers of this unit, at the request of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, later received the Medal. (Names 
listed below and page 43.) 
Brown, Capt. Clarence J., Jr., Inf., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Collins, 2nd Lt. Charles R., Cav., Chicago, II 
Cook, S/Sgt. Marcellus T., Long Island, N. Y 
Dyson, Pvt. William A., Jr., Athens, Ga. 
Edmonds, Pfc. John H., Army Air Forces, Peter- 
burg, Va 
Jackson, T/5 Theodore, Army Air Forces, Baltimore, 
Md 
James, Cpl. Carroll F., Inf., Buffalo, N. Y 
James, S/Sgt. Mandy, Inf., Newport News, Va 
Jeffress, T/5 William J., Inf., Waterbury, Conn 
Mason, 1/5 Edmund D., Q.M. Corps, New York, 
N. Y¥ 
Mosby, Chief Warrant Officer, Inf., Hamilton, Ohio 
Owens, Set. James L., Inf., Cleveland, Ohio 
Page, Pvt. John, Airbase Security Bn., New Orleans 
La 
Ragland, Pvt. Matthew, Inf., Buffalo, N. Y 
Reese, T/5 Clarence C., Inf., Cotton Plant, Ark 
Reberson, Cpl. Rudolph S., Inf., Atchison, Kan 
Scott, M/Set Phillip, Eners. New York, N. ¥ 
Vernon, Cpl. James L., Inf., Wilcoe, W. Va 
Vinson, Pfc. Elijah, Inf., Hartsville, S. C. 
Warr, Cpl. Richard, Inf., Memphis, Tenn 
Williams, Set. Arthur, Inf., Marshall, Texas 
Williams, Pfc. Emmie, Bakentan, Ga 
Wilson, Pfc. James H., Oakland, Tenn 


Red Ball Highway Drivers Who Received the 
Bronze Star Medal 


Albury, T/5 William F., New York, N. Y 
Ambrose, 1/5 Charles, Miami, Fla 
Anderson, Pvt. Lonnie L., Hempstead, Texas 
Anderson, Pvt. Ricardo, Tampa, Fla 

Bailey, Pvt. John, Jr., Leesbury, Fla 

Barnes, Pvt. Edgar L., Crockett, Texas 

Bell, Pvt. Claude, Quincy, Fla 

Berryhill, Pfc. Eddie, Baker, La 

Bess, Cpl. Fred, Jacksonville, Fla 

Booth, Pvt. Otis, Erie, Pa 

Bostick, Pvt. John H., Laurinburg, N. 
Bradley, Cpl. Robert S., New York, N. Y 
Brown, Cpl. William W., Newman, Ga 
Buford, Pvt. Georee W.. Milwaukee, Wis 
Cauthorn, Cpl. Charles H., Philadelphia, Pa 
Clark, Pvt. Eddie M., Rustburg, Va 

Clark, Pvt. James N., Gainesville, Fla 
Clark, Pfc. John R., Lexington, Ky 
Collington, T/4 James F., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Collins, Pvt. Jacob, New Orleans, La 
Compton, T/5 Johnny J., Jr., Alexandria, La 
Corley, Pvt. Alfred C., Gary, W. Va 
Covington, T/5 Harry L., Supply, Va 
Crandall, Pvt. Howard L., Daphne, Ala 
Cropper, T/5 Elton C., Cambridge, Md 
Daniel, Cpl. James, Trout, La 

Davis, S/Set. Arthur L., West Palm Beach, Fila 
Donaldson, Pvt. David A., Carrabelle, Fla 
Edwards, Pfc. Howard, Coalwood, W. Va 
Eli, Sgt. Harry J., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Elmore, Pfc. T. S., Lawndale, N. C 

Fant, S/Set. William S., Dayton, Ohio 
Frink, T/5 Burlie, Chadburn, N. C 
Godfrey, Pvt. John B.. Beattyville, Ky. 
Goode, Pvt. Albert F., North Birmingham, Ala 
Goode, Sgt. Thomas F., Crystal, W. Va 
Goodine, Pfc. Willie, Westminster, S. C. 
Hall, Pvt. James, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hamler, Pvt. David, St. Albans, W. Va. 





Hauser, Sgt. Millard E., Xenia, Ohio 
Hayes, T/5 William M., Woodworth, Texas 
Henry, Pfc. J. T., Saline, La. 

Hill, Pvt. Willie P., Aliceville, Ala. 

Hope, Pvt. Jessie R., Dayton, Ohio 

Hudson, Pvt. Jimmie L., Lyons, Miss. 
Hughes, Pfc. Homer, Holcomb, Miss. 
Hurtt, Ist Sgt. Clarence M., Baltimore, Md 
Jackson, T/5 Lester, New Orleans, La. 
Johnson, 1/5 James C., Lewisburg, N. C. 
Lane, Pfc. Harvey, Reidsville, N. C 

Lee, Pvt. James, Jr., Eutah, Ala. 

Lee, Pvt. Oscar, Pensacola, Fila. 

Lee, Pvt. Willie, Jr.,. Rocky Mount, N. C 


McCord, Cpl. Herschel E., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Malone, T/4 Henry M., Como, Texas 
Marrow, Pfc. Revis, Manson, N. C 

Metts, Pfc. Robert A., Ocilla, Ga 

Miles, S/Sgt. Henry, Minden, Ala 

Miles, T/5 William H., Yancyville, N. ¢ 
Mobley, Pvt. Anderson, Pedido, Ala 

Moore, Pvt. Alfred C., Dallas, Texas 
Moore, Pvt. Fred, Whittakers, N. C 

Payne, IT/4 Howard A., Washington, D. C 
Pendleton, Sgt. James, Grove Hill, Ala 
Pettie, Pfc. Carl, Los Angeles, Cal 

Phelps, Pvt. Julian J., Orangeburg, S. C 
Philips, T/5 Elice, New York, N. Y 
Phillips, Pvt. Henry A., Selma, Ala 

Pruitt, Pvt. Cecil, Fort Worth, Texas 
Randolph, S/Sgt. William F., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Redd, Pfc. John T., Jr., Baltimore, Md 
Redd, Cpl. William T., Hemphill, W. Va. 
Rice, Sgt. William H., Cedarville, Ohio 
Roberts, Sgt. Alonzo V., Sarasota, Fla 
Robinson, Pvt. Elbert, Jacksonville, Fla 
Rolling, T/4 Arthur, Dayton, Ohio 

Sanders, T/5 Charlie A., Vicksburg, Miss 
Sands, Pvt. Carl, New York, N. Y 
Sanford, T/5 Lindsey, Courtland, Miss 
Scott, T/5 Erther L., Memphis, Tenn 
Scruggs, Cpl. James, West Palm Beach, Fla 
Seal, Sgt. John C., Plaquemine, La 
Seamster, Cpl. William, Minden, La 

Senter, Sgt. James O., Bethpage, Tenn 
Sesler, Pvt. Gary, Cowpens, S. C 

Shelton, T/5 George, Centerville, La 
Simon, T/5 Otto, Shreveport, La 

Smith, Sgt. Earl N., Hinsdale, Ill 

Smith, Cpl. Frederick D., Baltimore, Md 
Smith, T/Sgt. Hamilton E., Hanville, La 
Smith, Pfc. Sebie, Indianapolis, Ind 

Sneed, T/5 Walter J., Thomaston, Ga 
Snow, Cpl. Otha O., Jr., Lynch, Ky 
Sparrow, I/5 David J., Ellicott City, Md. 
Stewart, Pfc. Clevel, Columbia, La 
Summers, T/5 Ariel, Canton, Ohio 

Swope, Pvt. Mack, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Tate, Sgt. John H., Cleveland, Ohio 
Taylor, T/5 Charlie W., Lexington, Ky 
Tharrington, T/5 Theo, Pine Bluff, Ark 
Thomas, T/5 Mack T., Munday, Texas 
Thomas, Pvt. Wilbert L., Ferriday, La 
Tolden, T/5 Leroy P., Texas City, Texas 
Iurner, Pie. Romie D., Carbondale, III 
Tusan, Set. Ellis J.. New Orleans, La 
Tyler, Pfc. Henry, Catching, Miss 

Tyler, Cpl. Vernon C., Mansfield, La 
Underwood, Pvt. Leonard T., Lexington, Ky 
Vongucla, Pvt. Don S., DeRidder, La 
Walker, Cpl. George, Sr., New Orleans, La 
Walton, S/Sgt. Linuard N., Hugo, Okla 
Warner, Pfc. George E., Port Gibson, Miss 
Washington, Pvt. George P., Sumter, S. C. 
Washington, Cpl. Willie E., Tulsa, Okla 
Watson, Cpl. Walter, Jr, New Orleans, La 
Wattley, Sgt. Willie J.. McKinney, Texas 
Waugh, Pvt. Louis C., Memphis, Tenn 
Weathersby, T/5 Lee A., Hazelhurst, Miss 
Webb, Pfc. Arthur, St. Joseph, La 


Webb, T/5 David, Many, La. 

Wesley, T/5 E. W., Rockhaven, Miss 
Wesley, Pvt. J. B., Cincinnati, Ohio 

White, Pvt. Raymond L., Pensacola, Fla 
White, T/5 William, Algoma, W. Va 
Whitfield, T/5 Russell J., Savannah, Ga 
Whitmore, Pfc. Daniel, Fulton, Ark. 

Wilder, T/5 Clarence, Rocky Mount, N. C 
Wilkerson, T/5 Lester, Anding, Miss 
Wilkins, Cpl. William, Jr., Clarkdale, Miss. 
Williams, Upl. Alex, Sterlington, La 

Williams, T/5 Casper S., Jr., Baltimore, Md 
Williams, T/5 Joe, Cleveland, Miss. 
Williams, T/5 Joseph F., N. Columbus, Miss 
Williams, C Leonard E., Washington, D. C 
Witliams, * Manuel, Friars Point, Miss. 
Williams, © Raleigh, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Williams, Raymond, Charlotte, N. C. 
Williams, ~ Robert, Grenada, Miss. 
Williams, 1/5 William E., Washington, D. C 
Williamson, T/5 Frank, Grenada, Miss 

Willis, T/5 Foster, Evergreen, Ala. 

Wilson, Pfc. Alexander, Halifax, Va 

Wilson, Pvt. Clarence, Ninety-Six, S. C 
Wofford, S/Sgt. William H., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Yarbrough, T/4 Everett L., Clarkdale, Miss. 
Young, Pvt. Fred D., Stamping Ground, Ky. 


AIR MEDAL—for meritcrious achievement while par- 
ticipating in an aerial flight, which does not 
warrant DFC award. 

Bishop, Ist Lt. Darryl C., AAF, Houston, Texas 

Brooks, Ist Lt. Sidney P., AAF, Cleveland, Ohio 

Custis, Capt. Lemuel R., AAF (including Oak Leaf 
Cluster 

Hall, Capt. Charles B. (including Oak Leaf Cluster) 

Meares, T/Sgt. William G., AAF of Greensboro, 
N. C., including Oak Leaf Cluster. Posthumously 

Mitchell, Ist Lt. Paul G., AAF, Washington, D. C., 
including Oak Leaf Cluster, Posthumously. 

Pruitt, Capt. Wendell O., AAF, St. Louis, Mo. With 
four Oak Leaf Clusters. 

Rainey, 2nd Lt. Octave J., AAF, New Orleans, La 

White, Ist Lt. Sherman W., AAF, Macon, Miss. 


PURPLE HEART—Awards to men who have been 
wounded er posthumously to those who died in 
battle 

Anders, S/Sgt. Dee W., Ordnance Co. (Amn)., Car- 
bondale, Ill 

Barker, Pvt. James, New York, N. Y. 

Black, S/Set. Sammy H., Inf., Houston, Texas 

Bradley, Pfc. Herman, Inf., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burage, Pvt. Johnson, Trans. Corps, Daleville, Miss. 

Brown, Sgt. James A., Trans. Corps, New York, 
_® 


Brown, Pfc. Thomas E., Trans. Corps, New York, 
N. Y 

Butts, T/5 Herbert A., Trans. Corps, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Coffey, Pfc. Nathaniel, Inf., New Orleans, La 

Coleman, Pvt. Russell, Q.M. Service Bn., Pa. 

Coleman, Pvt. Theodore, Inf., West Helena, Ark. 

Colter, Pvt. Jacob, Trans. Corps, North Augusta, Ga 

Cook, Pfc. Earnest, Birmingham, Ala. 

Cornwell, Pfc. James, QM. Serv. Bn., N. C 

Duke, Pvt. Albert V., Ordnance Co Amn), Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Earsery, Pvt. Frank, Inf., Louisville, Ky. 

Foote, Pfc. William, Trans. Corps, Port Arthur, 
Texas 

Foster, Pfc. Davis, Inf., Greenville, S. C. 

Hainsworth, Pfc. Ernest, Inf., Southern Pines, N. C 

Hamilton, Pic. Woodrow, Trans. Corps, Mound Bayou, 
Miss 

Harvey, Pvt. George L., Engrs., Yates, Mo. 

Hates, Pfc. Frank, AAA, Currie, N. C 

Hayes, T/5 David P., Trans. Corps, Ironton, Ohio 

Hunter, T/4 Martin C., Trans. Corps, Williams- 
town, N. J 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Local 


Akron, Ohio 
ASS'N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta. Georgia 

ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace _ Hamilton, 

Free 

WILLIAM ¥. BELL, Jr. 
Director, Southern Division 
158 Auburn Avenue, Rm. 4 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 

A. J. Allen, Jr 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 
Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
Seaton W. Manning, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


GREATER 


Canton. Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, S. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec'y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 


312 West Sth Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland. Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
Gecrge M. Washington, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus. Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit. Michican 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
645 Elizabeth Avenue 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
34 FP. Palisade Avenue 
Mies E. Fannie Granton, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Urban Leagues 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
415 CIO Bidg. 
William R. Valentine, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
J. H. Smith, Pres. 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward = 
Exec. 


Simms, Sr., 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN 
CITY 


LEAGUE OF KANSAS 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec'y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkan 
URBAN LEAGU E ‘OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Charles Eason, Exec. Sec'y 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central 
Floyd C. Covington, 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Pifth Street 


Robert E. Black, Exec. 


Marion, India 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTEE 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Massillon. Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN paoces 
113 Tremont Ave., 8. 


Avenue 
Exec 


Sec’y 


Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Ste. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
240 South 4th Street 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 


1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec’y 
New York, N. Y 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK 
Edward 8. Lewis. Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 
Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 
Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 8t. 
Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN 
68 West Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 


Sec ’y 


GREATER 


LEAGUE 


Omaha, Nebraska 
UMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
22135 Lake Street 
Kaymond R. Brown, Exec. Sec'y 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 
Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1321 E. Washington Street 
Wade Hammond, Pres. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec'y 


Portland, Oregon 
PCRTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
1220 South West Morrison St. 
James Hamilton, Pres. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN 
433 Westminster S&t., 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Richmond, Virgini 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 
St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
S. Vincent Owens 
Exec. Sec'y 
Seattle. Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
Second Avenue at Cherry St. 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec'y 
Springfield. Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN 
234 South 15th Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
UNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC 
643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
Executive 
Tampa. Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
Sidney Miles, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY AS88S'N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Smalle, Exec 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. ag 4 
Washington. D 
ee SRINGTON ‘URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W 
Mre. Pauline Redmond Coggs, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Sts 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 
White Plains. New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
240 Grove — 
Mies Bertha 
Exec. Sec’y 


LEAGUE 
Room 14 


LEAGUE 


Director 


Lee Herrington, 























The Urban League News Front 


LEAGUE EXECUTIVE AIDS IN 
IMPORTANT PROGRAMS 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Louisville Urban League, 
rt E. Black, executive secretary, reports that under 
Federal Housing Authority Louisville is getting 48 
family dwellings the first of 100 units ex- 
! to be constructed. Significant phases of this build- 
rogram are that it is being developed by a Negro 
state man, Joseph R. Ray, a member of the Louis- 
Urban League Board, and the construction is be- 
jone by the nationally known Negro contractor, 
el Plato. The Louisville Urban League assisted 

uring priorities for this total program 
Governor Simeon Willis of Kentucky has appointed 
, Commission on Negro Affairs, with membership com- 
sed of outstanding citizens of the two races especially 
sted in the welfare of Negro citizens. The League 
tive, Mr. Black, has been elected secretary of the 
mission and the Louisville Urban League has the 
nsibility of recommending persons, both white and 
, to make up the committee on employment and 


Mayor Wilson W. Wyatt also recently announced 
formation of the Louisville Inter-racial Committee, 
manent group of 100 persons. Designed to alleviate 

ial tensions during the war and the readjustment 
od following, it hopes to achieve a goal at which 
il and economic conditions here will be looked upon 

community-wide problems without regard to race, 
ed, or color. Twenty executive posts are shared 
ully by white and Negro citizens. Mr. Black has 
named chairman of the economic committee, to 


tudy employment of Negroes on the city railway 


25th ANNIVERSARY RECEIVES 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 
TOLEDO, Ohio—The Frederick Douglass Commun- 
Association recently observed its Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
rsary. In an editorial in The Blade of November 14, 


44. Grove Patterson paid tribute to this organization 


its founder, in these words 
[wenty-five years ago Albertus Brown, able 
wyer and forward-looking citizen, a colored man 
who enjoyed great respect and admiration in this 
mmunity, founded the Frederick Douglass Com- 
munity Association. With very littl money and 
poor, inadequate quarters, Mr. Brown and his as- 
sociates began the work of social service for Toledo’s 
colored people which has now become an impressive 
program. Under the presidency of Attorney James 
Slater Gibson and the executive directorship of W. 
Robert Smalls the Douglass Center is carrying on a 
service to youth which has carned the attention and 
spect of the entire community. 

“It has done more than furnish wholesome, 
haracter-building programs for young people. Its 
ndustrial relations department has been responsible 
for marked improvement in the positions occupied 
by colored men and women in Toledo industry. 


The center has within the past few years come 


into a fine building, but the district is crowded. 
Playground facilities are lacking; a boys’ camp 
is needed. Supported to some extent by the Com- 
munity Chest, it makes an attractive appeal for 
private giving. , 
INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY 
BECOMES EXECUTIVE 

BALTIMORE, Md.—Alexander J. Allen, industrial 
secretary of the Baltimore Urban League from January 
1942 was elected executive secretary by the Executive 
Board as of November 8, 1944. Mr. Allen succeeds J. 
Harvey Kerns who came to the National Urban League 
as assistant director of research 

A former Urban League Fellow, Mr. Allen was a 
field worker with the Urban League of Pittsburgh in 
1941 and a member of the research staff of the Penn- 
sylvania State Temporary Commission for Study of Con- 
dition of Urban Colored Population He holds 
a B.S. degree from Wilberforce University, a B.D. from 
Yale University, and a M.S. from the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University. 





YOUNG ARTIST WINS TWO PRIZES 
IN NATIONAL CONTEST 

PITTSBURG, Pa.—Edwin C. Berry, secretary, Com- 
munity Organization Department, Urban League of 
Pittsburgh, reports that Mozelle Thompson, 17-year-old 
artist and high school senior, is the recipient of an 
award of $200, first prize, for his picture, “Taffy Apple 
Season,” and a $10 award for another painting in a 
national contest conducted by the Women’s National 
Institute for the United States Time Corporation. 

Thompson plans to become a costume designer, and 
just recently received another first prize of $100 for 
a short evening dress he designed and entered in a 
national contest conducted by Mademoiselle. A sketch 
of the dress appeared in the November issue of that 
magazine 

The Pittsburgh League recently made it possible for 
Thompson and other young Negro artists to secure 
advance instruction at the Art Department of the Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement. 


LEAGUE AFFILIATE EXECUTIVE 
AWARDED STATE MEDAL 

WATERBURY, Conn—Mrs. Leila T. Alexander, 
director of the Pearl Street Neighborhood House for 
20 years, recently was selected with nine other Con- 
necticut residents to receive the Connecticut Medal for 
Distinguished Civilian War Service. The awards were 
made by Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, following a 
meeting of the Connecticut War Council. A citation, 
giving an account of each recipient's contribution to 
the war effort, was read. 

Mrs. Alexander won the medal for services as a coun- 
cil member. She has been on the council’s employment, 
advisory, social service and welfare committees. She 
has also served on a sub-committee on education and 
in a state housing study group 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SOLDIERS. 
By Margaret Halsey. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $2.50. 

HE author, Margaret Halsey, calls it “a kind of a 

novel.” The reading public has made it a best 
seller. This reviewer nominates it as one of the most 
sincere, inspiring and altogether delightful books that 
the public is apt to be offered in many a month. Some 
of My Best Friends Are Soldiers is, in truth, “a kind of 

a novel’—a slight volume of about 200 pages, with 

little pretension to literary deathlessness, but with a 

gaiety and sensitivity, a wittiness and philosophical 

depth that make it a growing experience for the aver- 
age and an exciting experience for the perceptive reader. 

Miss Halsey writes, not so much about soldiers as 
about a Canteen operated for them—and not so much 
about the Canteen as about the kind of people who 
serve as captains, hostesses, and members of the gov- 
erning board. If necessary, the author can qualify as 
an expert by virtue of her own experience at New York's 
Stage Door Canteen, where she prepared a famous 
“memo for junior hostesses,” giving them thumping 
good advice on basic questions of race 

This story takes the form of letters from one Gretchen 
to her brother in service. She advises him on problems 
of his adjustment to Army life; she. reports on her do- 
ings at home and in the Canteen; she describes some 
of the situations that develop there and the people 
who cause them. And so the race question is brought 
up, raised by certain psychotic Southerners and other 
professional Negrophobes who are unhappy over use of 
the Canteen by Negro soldiers and sailors. Anti-Semitism 
is introduced by a horrible, but wholly believable 
dowager, who is a member of the governing board 

It is not these situations that make the book excep- 
tional, for they are, unfortunately, commonplace. What 
is exceptional is the way in which Gretchen, or the 
author, works them out. Her methods offer a load of 
good advice not only for emotional whites who are 
soul-sick with racial neuroses, and not only for Mr 
and Mrs. Timid Soul, who “deplore” racial prejudice 
but let it rest there, but also for those too-frequent 
Negroes who carry their racial feelings on their elbows, 
so to speak, while noisily protesting the laceration there- 
of. Miss Halsey feels deeply about racial prejudice, that 
is evident. But she never lets her feeling destroy her 
objective clear-sightedness ; she never lets anger against 
her opponent interfere with her technique for dealing 
with him. For moralizing sermons and thunderous de- 
nunciation she substitutes logic, forbearing scorn and 
humorous ridicule. And these weapons are so much 
more effective. 

Of course, the most telling aspect of the book is the 
fact that it is well-written. It is charming and absorb- 
ing from start to finish. The reader likes Gretchen, and 
is on her side from the very beginning. If the author 
has a chance to “educate” her reader, it is because she 
produces entertaining literature. And her education is 
most apt to stick because she never labels it: “This is 
good for you.” 


This is a new and important characteristic of much 
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magazine and fiction material which has been printed 
during the war years. It may indicate that spokesmen 
for decency in human relations are learning to be as 
clever in liberal indoctrination as reactionaries and Fa 
cists have always been in selling their own line of think- 
ing to the public—a word dropped here and there, 
without blowing of trumpets and waving of banners, 
but naturally and as part of a general theme. Tox 
often in the past liberal education has been so obviously 
propagandized that the average citizen has rejected 
just as he does most articles retailed to him in ur 
familiar wrappings. 

Collier's Magazine for November 8, and the Ne 
Yorker for November 25 furnish excellent examples of 
this new trend in popular literature. In Collier's, 
“Blitz on the Anthony J” 
given first place in the issue. It is the story of a whit 
ship’s bos’n and Chips, the ship’s carpenter, “the on 
Negro in the entire crew.” Just this once is race mer 
tioned, then the story tells of these two men’s figh 
with an Army tank which has broken loose from it 
moorings in the hold of the vessel. The battle to las 
it back and prevent it from wrecking the ship is won 
at risk of the white man’s life and with loss of thy 


Negro’s arm. The two men won their fight because the 


story by Si Podolin 


worked together as brothers 

In the New Yorker, Joseph Mitchell, “reporter 
large’ presents the profile of a retired house-wrecking 
contractor who lives down in the Fulton Fish Market 
district and is a philosopher, a lover of oysters, and 
connoisseur of whiskey. A young white Alabaman ol 
jected to the contractor sitting and drinking with 
Negro, his former foreman and an old friend. The ok 
philosopher put his Southern acquaintance in his place 
and describes the conservation: “He began to talk about 
the colored people, the ugliest talk I think I ever heard 
and I shut him right up. A man’s race and color is 
his own business and I be damned if I will listen t 
that kind of talk. ‘I'll never take another drink wit! 
you, I said. ‘It would be beneath me to do so.’ Nov 
that is a heathen kind of thing to happen in New York 
City.” Simple and unadorned American philosophy that 
will reach and impress ten times the number of readers 
who would be affected by a ponderous tract on humar 
brotherhood and Christian ethics 

And so to the editors of Collier's and the New 
Yorker, a word of commendation. But to Miss Halsey 
an especially enthusiastic vote of thanks for doing wel 
a simple little job, that is perhaps not so simple after 
all, and is too seldom performed, even by those who 
most desire its performance 


LESTER B. GRANGER 


A FAITH TO FREE THE PEOPLE. By Cedric Be 
frage. New York: The Dryden Press. $2.75. 
HIS is the story of the Reverend Claude Williams- 
a true story. One can understand, however, why the 

English peoples thought that Belfrage’s biography of 

Williams, appearing under the title, Let My People G« 

was fiction. On the other hand, it is difficult to under- 

stand why South of God, Belfrage’s first American at- 
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to make known the strange and prophetic career 

Tennessee mountain preacher “died quietly and 
buried without flowers.” The discerning eye will see 
he course of Claude Williams a challenge and a 
gment relative to contemporary society and religion 
hat society which they will ignore with peril. 


Chis Claude Williams had only a small chance to 


vive spiritually for he was born in the midst of 
abysmal ignorance, racial and religious bigotry, and 
general social obscurantism. His father could quote 


Bible glibly, but he was shrewd enough to draw 
When he was 
cornered on the race question, he “The 
B said Thou Shalt Not Kill, but it didn’t say, 
Thou Shalt Not Kill a damnigger.”’ The small chance 

h Williams did enjoy came largely by way of his 
other who dared to be a Republican in those Ten- 
ee mountains where, to her husband, a Republican 
s the same as a Damyankee and a damniggerlover. 


the ministry 


the line on religion where he wanted to 


answered: 


he story of Williams’ decision to enter 
1 his battles with ignorance, privilege, and demagog- 

is a fascinating and inspiring excursion on a trail 
prophetic insight, dogged courage, and bitter suffer- 

in which his wife, Joyce, nobly shared 

The two grand wars which Williams waged were in 
the fields of race When he in- 
formed his congregation near Lebanon, Tennessee, what 
he had living, eating, and 

eping remarked: “The 
nigger-lover. Wants 
and marry his 
that he and Joyce were 
Here Any More.” 
Williams from his 


and labor relations 

Negroes by 
people 

He’s a 


with 


about 
them, the 


learned 
with 


Preacher has gone crazy 


niggers eat at table him 


The 


to have 
result was 
singing, “He Doesn't 

When efforts were made to 
Paris, Arkansas, church and he sued for unpaid salary 
efore the Circuit Court, he asked “Didn't you 
niggers eat at your table while you were pastor?” 
“Yes, I did, and I was careful to pull 
a verdict in three 


a | ghters , 
Live 


oust 


was 
have 
His answer was 
p the shades.”” The court rendered 
nutes. The preacher, instead of receiving back sal- 
was ordered to pay the church board $80 for back 
nt for the manse plus interest. The spirit in race rela- 
which characterized Williams in the South fol- 
wed him t where he found himself battling 


of Negroes prior 


Detroit 


trenuously on the side immediately 


ind during the 


It required a brave man, especially a brave preacher, 


race riot 


fight the cause of striking miners in the westerr 
Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma coal fields. Miners 
themselves were amazed when Williams pointed out 
that God called the first strike back in Egypt when 


Moses led the brickmakers. For his espousal of labor’s 
ise, he was branded as a Communist and given sev- 
days in jail. His support of 

hor followed him to Detroit 

Williams’ ideas have flowered in the 

te of Appl'ed Religion which he hopes will serve as 

catalytic agent between labor and the Church.” 

In A Faith to Free the People, Belfrage has written 
the biography of a singular figure, a figure with which 
our times will doubtless have to reckon increasingly. He 
is the bearer of religion in the midst of paganism and 
the bearer of prophetic religion in the 


active, courageous 


People’s Insti- 


mammonism : 


From opposing quar- 


midst of religious demagoguery. 
ters pressure has closed in upon him relentlessly and 
will continue to do so. But he has proved his metal 
and it is to be hoped that the narrative Cedric Belfrage 
here presents will prove but the preface to a career 
which in its effect upon our social and religious ideals 


and structure will prove revolutionary. 


WM. STUART NELSON 


“LETS LOOK AT THE RECORD” 
(Continued from Page 40) 


Commander of the 


Halsay, Jr., 


commendation from the 

Naval Base, Captain Mark L. 

USN, for their splendid record. 
The WAVES 


It was announced on October 19, 1944, that 
Negro women would be accepted in the Wo- 
men’s Reserve of the Navy, with the immediate 
commissioning of a limited number of especially 
qualified Negro women to serve as administra- 
tive officers. The announcement said that of- 
ficer candidates and enlisted women will be 
trained at existing schools for the training of 
Waves and the number to be enlisted will be 
determined by the needs of the service. 

On November 13, three Negro women were 


sworn in—two officer candidates and one en- 


listed recruit. 

According to the Pittsburgh Courier of No- 
vember 18: 

The first Negro 
to complete her application into the 
Women’s Reserves was Miss Jane A. Freeman, 22, of 
164 Walnut Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. She was sworn 
into the service as an enlisted WAVE at 8 A.M. Mon- 
day by Capt. L. D. Causey, USN, retired, director 
of the Office of Naval Officer Procurement at Boston. 

Two hours later, in New York City, two other Negro 


Naval District 


sworn 


woman in the First 
and be 


women were sworn into the service as Apprentice Sea- 
men and Officer Candidates by Lt. Rosamond D. Zelle 
at 33 Pine Street. They were Miss Harriet Ida Pickens, 


35, and Miss Frances Eliza Wills, 28, both 
of New York City 

Miss Pickens and Miss scheduled to report 
to Smith Ccllege for training Upon 


succesful completion of training, Miss Pickens will be 
and Miss Wills 


Wills were 
on November 15 
(junior grade 


commissioned lieutenant 


will be commissioned ensign 
Miss Freeman will be one of the first group of 


Negro recruits to enter “boot” training at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, about January 1, 1945. 

Space limitations cause the omission of many 
other excellent services and personalities: the 
physicians and dentists who have given up their 
private practices to serve their country; the am- 
bulance drivers and stretcher-bearers on duty 
abroad; the heroism displayed by many chap- 
lains; and the participation of Negro students 
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in the ASTP. But for these limitations, there 
would have been included Seageant Joe Louis’ 
morale-building exhibitions, the participation of 
Negro soldiers in boxing contests in the South 
Pacific and track and field events in Italy, and 
the servicemen’s choral group that appeared in 
England and Ireland on charity benefit pro- 
grams. 


But after all, no list, no matter how lengthy 
and detailed, could possibly do justice to the 
valiant courage and tremendous sacrifices made 
by Americans of any race in defense of their 
country ; and with the deeds of Negro service- 
men referred to above and the listing of their 
names with those “wounded, missing and killed 
in action”—the record speaks for itself. 


Correspondence 


This letter from a soldier to the Interracial 
Committee of his home town is a true story of 
a shocking experience 
November 6, 1944 


To the Members of the Madison Interracial Group: 


This afternoon my Company Commander brought to 
my attention the letter he received from you concern- 
ing your request for an investigation of the incident 
in which I was involved in Aiken, S. C., prior to my 
transfer to this station. Unfortunately there seems to be 
little that he can do and I believe that he will write 
to vou to that effect. It is his suggestion that such a 
request be directed to the proper authorities in Wash- 
ington, preferably the Department of the Inspector Gen- 
eral. Whether such authorities have been notified I can- 
not say. 

Your letter came as a distinct surprise but I am most 
grateful for your expressions of confidence in my per- 
sonal integrity. Your interest deserves an account of the 
events of that incident. 

One Saturday evening I left Camp Gordon, Ga., on 
pass to visit some friends in nearby Aiken, S. C. I 
boarded a Valley Coach Line bus in Augusta, Ga., to 
make the eighteen mile trip to my destination. Com- 
plying with the Jim Crow laws of the state I moved 
to the rear of the bus. The bus, although crowded, was 
quiet and the passengers, mostly civilians, were orderly. 
About eight miles from Augusta, one of the seats near 
the middle of the bus was emptied when one of the 
passengers got off. This seat was an aisle seat next to 
a white soldier. Standing in the aisle was a colored 
soldier who continued to stand by the empty seat until 
the white soldier touched his arm and told him to go 
ahead and sit down, he didn’t mind. This the colored 
soldier did and the two men engaged in conversation 
until the bus reached Warrenville, S. C. There the 
bus driver saw the two soldiers sitting together and or- 
dered the colored soldier to move. This he did without 
hesitation and without protest. The white soldier was 
indignant and protested against the driver's action but 
he was told that the laws of the state did not permit such 
seating and besides he would run the bus the way he 
wanted it run. At this same stop several colored passen- 
gers got on the bus. There was standing room only 
except for one seat three quarters of the way to the 
rear of the bus. This was occupied by an elderly white 
civilian who was asleep. A middle aged colored woman 
got on the bus, noticed the empty seat and turned and 
asked the driver if he would ask the man to move to a 
seat in the front which had just been emptied. The 
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bus driver very gruffly told her no, that he would not 
ask the man to move, and if she didn’t like it she could 
get her money back and get off the bus. She went to 
the front to get her refund and as she started down 
the steps of the bus the bus driver took his fist and struck 
her across the back of the head. The blow almost felled 
her and she half-fell, half-staggered from the bus. Several 
white soldiers grabbed the driver and prevented him 
from inflicting further blows. From our seats in the rear 
we demanded that he cease before we ourselves used 
force. Not one of us did more than raise a verbal pro- 
test. The bus driver grabbed up his money box anc 
left the bus. We remained seated until it was evident 
In about fifteer 
minutes another bus pulled in. The driver of our bus 
went to the driver of this bus and told him not to let 
the 11 colored soldiers on the bus because they had 


that he would not move the bus. 


created a disturbance on his bus. So we were left five 
miles from our destination on an empty bus. We then 
asked to have the Military Police notified and believing 
that they had been, we sat on the empty bus. There 
we made our mistake for instead of Military Police, 
two car-loads of county police and armed civilians pull 
up and order us to the rear of the bus. We were then 
driven directly to the county jail and locked up without 
being questioned, arraigned or without any of the usual 
procedures. We asked to be allowed to notify our units 
We were told that they would be notified. Later we 
learned that they had not been notified. The eleven of 
us remained locked up from 9 P.M. Saturday until 
6 P.M. Monday. I cannot describe here the condition 
of that jail, it was absolutely miserable. Monday eve- 
ning we were taken before a court, the bus driver was 
there, but there were no other witnesses. He testified 
and perjured himself in every sentence. He said that 
we had beaten him, that we had in general raised a 
rumpus. All of this was absolutely untrue. We were 
then called on to give our story. It so happened that I 
was called on first. I told the court everything that 
I saw and heard and told it just as it happened. The 
other men all agreed, only one or two having details 
to add. We pleaded not guilty, but it was evident from 
the start that the “trial” was a farce. The judge gave 
us a tongue lashing and fined us for “disorderly con- 
duct.” I was fined $25 or 30 days on the South Carolina 
chain gang as were two other fellows. The remainder 
were fined $15 or 30 days on the chain gang. We were 
fined $25 because we had taken seats in the front of 
the bus while it was empty of all other passengers and 
after the bus driver had left it. We were sitting waiting 
for the Military Police, or so we thought. No one of 
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ys had money enough to pay his fine, so we pooled 
our money and paid the fine of one of my buddies. 
The rest of us were loaded into cars and taken to the 
county farm. Enroute to the farm, I was able to con- 
tact Mrs. Cummins, the hostess at the colored U.S.O. 
I told her that I needed $25 immediately. Asking no 
questions she said that she would get it for me imme- 
diateiy. She got the money and brought it out to the 
farm and thus secured my release but not before I had 
been forced to take off my military uniform and put 
on the filthy, black and white striped clothes of a con- 
vict and have an iron chain riveted to my right ankle. 
This happened to each one of us. Mrs. Cummins came 
just after we had been penned up. She took me back 
to town and gave me a meal, my first in three days. I 
called my battalion at 9:45 Monday evening and that 
was the first time that they knew what had become 
of us. I returned to camp as soon as possible and 
notified the commanding officers of the units to which 
the other men belonged. Not one of them knew the 
whereabouts of their missing soldiers. The men were 
furious when they heard what had happened to us. 
They collected money for the fines of the other men 
and carly Tuesday morning went to get them. They 
did this of their own initiative. Our officers did nothing 
in behalf of the men. The men on the chain gang were 
found 25 and 30 miles out in the country working un- 
der armed guards. By mid-afternoon the five men in 
my unit had been released. The others were released 
later as their commanders saw fit to go after them. 


A Request From 


a 


The entire series of events was like one long night- 
mare. It was an experience that I shall never forget 
and one that I did not think could happen in “This 
Great Democracy.” It shook to the very core my faith 
in a nation where such things could receive the sanc- 
tion of so many people as it does here in the South. 
I had to call upon every ounce of training and pre- 
military experience to keep from becoming bitter, and 
to realize that I must continue to sacrifice to be a soldier 
so that I may fight and if necessary give my life for my 
country. If I did not believe that there are some Ameri- 
cans of all colors, nationalities, creeds who are truly 
secking to make the necessary adjustments — that all 
Americans might participate fully and freely in Ameri- 
can life, I would be unwilling and unable to be a good 
soldier. We who now fight and are about to fight will 
contest wrong wherever we find it, abroad or as a 
cancer in our own nation. 

Organizations such as yours point the way for a better 
life for all and not just a few American citizens. Meet- 
ing in organized groups is a start, it isn’t enough. To 
work, to play, to talk, to argue with a man is to know 
him. To know a man and understand him is the key 
to your tolerance of him in your society. To tolerate 
the differences, assimilate the likenesses is to weave an 
indestructible social order. 

Again let me express my deepest appreciation for 
your interest in me, I shall always seek to merit it. 

Very truly yours, 
SGT. AUBREY E. ROBINSON, JR 


The East Indies 


That soldiers in far- 
off posts are anxi- 
ous for a reminder 
cf home is evinced 
in this letter. 





OUR SUMMER COVER 
Vivian Currey 











1906th Quartermaster Truck Company (AVN) 
58th Service Group 


October 24, 1944 
Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 


On the cover of the Summer issue (July-September), 
you showed a picture of Vivian Currey as a contestant 
in a Pin-Up Girl Contest. Here in the Netherland East 
Indies, we have a collection of Pin-ups, among which 
we would like to have one of her. If possible, can you 
advise us as to how and when we can obtain one? 

Thanking you in advance, we are, 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES B. FLETCHER 
FLANDERS J. SMITH 
ELWOOD W. REED 
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CITATIONS 
(Continued from Page 43) 
Jackson, Pfc. Herman, Med. Det. Engrs., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Jackson, Cpl. T. J., Trans. Corps, Dothan, Ala. 
Johnson, Pvt. Lewis, Engrs., Chicago, Ill. 
Joiner, Pfc. Turner, Inf., Valdosta, Ga. 
Jones, T/Sgt. Junius, Trans. Corps, New York, N. Y. 
Justice, Sgt. Robert R., Engrs., Chicago, IIl. 
Kenney, Sgt. Gerald T., Trans. Corps, Poplar Bluff, 
Mo. 
Kucera, Sgt. Joseph, Trans. Corps, St. Louis, Mo 
Kyles, Pfc. Charles, Engrs., Columbia, Ala. 
Lee, Pvt. Paul, Jr., Trans. Corps, Edwards, Miss. 
McCall, Pvt. Nathaniel, Engrs., Wildwood, Fla. 
McCartney, T/5 Reginald, Trans. Corps, New York, 


McCullough, Pvt. Charlie, Inf., Timmonsville, S. C 

Malone, Ist Lt. Thomas, AAF, Detroit, Mich 

Milton, Pfc. Isaac, Inf., Savannah, Ga. 

Patterson, Pvt. Cress, Engrs., Tampa, Fla. 

Patton, Pvt. Eugene, Q.M. Corps, Columbia, Tenn 
Posthumously. Died in action on Italian front. 

Pruitt, Pvt. Albert, AAA, Houston, Texas. 

Richards, Pfc. Otis, Q.M. Corps, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Roberts, Pvt. Clarence L., Inf., New York, N. Y. 

Singleton, Pvt. Joseph, Engrs., Bains, La. 

Smith, T/Sgt. Ralph W., Signal Corps, Washington, 
D. C. 

Spears, Pvt. Joseph, Inf., Mobile, Ala. 

Steele, T/5 Robert, Trans. Corps, Jersey City, N. J 

Steward, Cpl. James B., Engrs., Lexington, Miss 
( Posthumously. ) 

Stein, S/Sgt. Wayne, Inf., Mount Enterprise, Texas 

White, Pvt. Woodrow, Engrs., State Line, Miss 

Wilkins, Pvt. Lonao, CA, Shreveport, La. 

Williams, Pfc. McKinley, Trans. Corps, Framhaven, 
Miss. 

Williams, Pfc. Riley, Trans. Corps, Mound Bayou, 
Miss. 

Williams, Pfc. Willie, Engrs., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Wilson, Pfc. Williams, Trans. Corps, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Winkley, S/Sgt. Milton, QO.M. Serv. Bn., Texas 

GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL—for exemplary behavior, 

efficiency and fidelity of enlisted men. 

So numerous that space will not permit listing 


NAVY AWARDS 
NAVY CROSS 
Miller, Dorie, Mess Attendant, First Class, USN, 
Waco Texas. For heroism displayed during the 
Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor December 7, 
1941. Citation stated: “for his distinguished devo- 
tion to duty, extraordinary courage and disregard 
for his own personal safety during attack.” 
Harmon, Leonard Roy, Mess Attendant, First Class 
USN, Cuero, Texas Posthumously For hero- 
ism while serving on the USS San Francisco dur- 
ing action against enemy Japanese forces in the 
Solomon Islands area on November 12 and 13, 
1942. “Deliberately exposed himself to hostile gun 
fire in order to protect a shipmate and, as a result 
of this courageous deed, was killed in action.” 
Pinckney, William, Cook, Third Class, USN, Beau- 
fort, S. C. “For extraordinary heroism while serv- 
ing aboard the USS Enterprise during engagement 
with enemy Japanese naval forces near the Santa 
Cruz Islands on October 26, 1942. 
NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL 
Allen, Effus S., Seaman, Second Class, USNR, De- 
troit, Mich., member of the Port Chicago person- 
nel. Risked life to bring flames under control in 
an area made highly dangerous by burning am- 
munition box cars. 
Anderson, William Edward, Seaman, First Class, 
USNR, Murphysboro, Ill. (Same as above.) 
Bell, Elvin, Mess Attendant, Third Class, USN, 
Jamaica, N. Y. “For distinguished heroism while 
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serving aboard the USS Lexington during the Bat 
tle of the Coral Sea on May 8, 1942. 

Camper, James A., Jr., Seaman, First Class, USNR 
South Port Norris, N. J., member of the Por 
Chicago personnel. 

Cross, Joseph, Steward’s Mate, First Class, USNR 
New Orleans, La. “For heroic conduct during foy 
submarine patrols in enemy-controlled waters.” 

David, Charles Walter, Jr., Steward’s Mate, Firg 
Class U. S. Coast Guard Posthumously. ‘Fo 
heroic and courageous conduct in effecting th 
rescue of survivors from the torpedoed SS Dorches. 
ter on February 3, 1943.” 

Deyampert, Joseph H., Coast Guard Steward, Marion, 
Ala. Posthumously. For heroic action in rescuing 
survivors of a torpedoed United States transpon 
in the North Atlantic. “Risked his life to aid iz 
the rescue of uncoascious and helpless survivors 
contributed to the rescue of 145 persons.” 

Hawkins, John Andrew, Jr., Pharmacist Mate, Third 
Class, USNR, Alexandria, Va., who volunteered » 
proceed to the scene of the Port Chicago, Calif 
explosion from his regular station at Mare Island 

McTere, Richard L., Seaman First Class 
troit, Mich., member of the Port Chicago per 
sonnel 

SILVER STAR 

Oliver, Ejbert H., Steward’s Mate, First Class, USN 
North Little Rock, Ark. “For conspicuous gallan 
try and intrepidity while serving aboard a U. § 
warship during a raid upon that vessel by Japancs 
torpedo planes in the vicinity of the Solomor 
Islands on June 30, 1943 

PURPLE HEART 

Dabney, Clarence W.. Ship's Cook, First Class, Coast 
Guard, Atlanta, Ga 

Kirven, S/Sgt. Timerlate, Marine Corps, Philadelphia, 
Pa. For wounds received in the Battle of Saipa: 

Love, Cpl. Samuel J., Marine Corps, Jackson, Miss 
Same as above.) 


Official U. 8. Coast Guard Photo from 
Coast Guardsman Clarence W. Dabney, ship’s cook, 
first class, Atlanta, Ga., is presented the Purple Heart 
for wounds received in action aboard a Coast Guard- 
manned LST in the Southwest Pacific. Lieut. Com- 
mander W. H. Maybaum, commanding officer of the 
LST, is shown making the presentation. On the way 
to his battle station as gun pointer, Dabney wai 
wounded, but helped man the gun until the Japaness 

bomber attack was over. 

















‘JOHNSON GC. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 








A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor's degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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Virginia Union eatverely | 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers 
A STATE TEACHERS C LECE 


Professional courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 
- .-B.8. Degree 


igh School) .....B.8. 
ante OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 
The State Teachers’ College at — —~ Pa., is a 
fully accredited aoueer of the American Association 


Teachers 
Por further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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+} Voorhees N. and 1. School ; 


_— College, High School, and Trade ——— 
} Co-educational Institution. Rated by Southern Asso- 
} ciation and the State Department of Education of { 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 
} Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer-4 
_— Church Institute for Negroes. 


j J. E. BLANTON, Principal 


Write for information to 
j Denmark, South Carolina { 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


a 
For Information eddress: 


The Registrar 








j DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA { 





SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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_ LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


"The Gateway To Christian Education” 


@ STRONG FACULTY 
@ MODERN FACILITIES 
@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully approved by the departments of 
education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 
Fall Term Begins September 15, 1944. 
For further information write: 
THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 














— 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCEENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
—_o——_ 
Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
—o—_ 
Information address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Twe-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 


also 

SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 

Cooperating with the Atlanta University 

Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


_____ 








KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


Por catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KINC CHERRY, Dean 











XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


| New Orleans, La. 

A Co-Educational Institution 

| conducted by 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 

The University includes 

College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PTHE UNFORGOTTEN MAN 


Continued from Page 23 


their rehabilitation into 
employment can best be effected in this manner. 
Training on the job in well-established business 
enterprises is afforded to veterans who will 
from this type of 


perience indicates that 


most benefit vocational 


preparati yn. 


\ summary of all the benefits which a vet- 
cran of this war may receive under the various 
pieces of veteran legislation shows a surpris- 
ing number of aids. While it is entirely pos- 
sible that of the millions of returning veterans 
not one will individually be the recipient of them 
all, the idea that this could happen is inter- 
esting. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that it is the intent of the people of our Na- 
tion that every returning veteran should have 
all of these benefits to which he may be entitled 
by reason of physical or vocational handicap or 
length and quality of service. 


Many agencies, both governmental and pri- 
vate, are preparing to use their resources to 
guarantee that our returning veterans shall 
know and take advantage of the benefits due 
them. The Negro veteran, along with all others, 
will profit by the institutions and agencies upon 
which he habitually depends for information 
and bending their best efforts to 
assure that he not only is informed but also is 
given assistance in obtaining those benefits to 
which he is entitled. 


vuidance, 


American Red Cross Photo 


Red Cross Clubmobile “Massachusetts” 


brings coffee and doughnuts to men 


American 
“somewhere 


in Britain.” 





HE AMERICAN NEGRO PARTICIPATES 
IN WAR FINANCE 
(Continued from Page 25 


ily the largest check ever drawn on a Negro 
ink. 
The Negro insurance companies have made 
1¢ biggest purchases of any Negro businesses 
| War Bonds, the North Carolina Mutual and 
he Atlanta Life leading, each holding now 
round $3,000,000.00 in War Bonds. The At- 
inta Life purchased almost one million dol- 
rs worth in the Third War Loan. 

Many other citations could be taken from 
ur lists. 

Our fellow workers in other divisions and 
sections of War Finance have answered our 
calls for help, and other agencies of Govern- 
ment have cooperated (Office of War Infor- 
mation, Office of Education, Census Bureau, 
Commerce Department, War Department, 
etc.). And from among the non-Governmental 
uwencies which have stood by our work, we 
will take the following handy list, at the risk 
of unpardonably omitting some others which 
deserve equal mention: Labor unions, churches, 
schools and colleges; fraternal organizations 
and insurance companies; the National Negro 
Business League, the National Urban League, 
and the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; the YWCAs and the 
YMCAs; the Jeanes Teachers and the South- 
ern Education Foundation, Inc.; the New 
Farmers of America and the Agricultural and 
Land Grant Colleges; the Associated Negro 
Press and hundreds of Negro newspapers. 

We repeat what we have said a thousand 
times: This is no perfect country. This is just 
the best country and we are luckily in it. It 
is ours,—we want to keep it. It needs improve- 
ment,—we want to improve it. If we lost it 
now, we could not improve it. If we defend it 
now, we have all the time that is ahead of us 
to work for its improvement. If we lost it, too, 
we would immediately lose the Present,-—and 
would lose the Future for heaven only knows 
how long a time. 








LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB- 

BUY EXTRA 
BONDS TODAY! 


\a/ 





























WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 
Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industria] Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C 
and ESMDT courses 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For further information write the Registrar | 


— — 








LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
The Cotlege—JEFFERSON CITY 
Foasher Training ay A a -_ 


Mechanic Aris Agriculture 
vaguens | Cones 


Enlisted Reserve / Army Corps 


The School of Law—SAINT Louis 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 








TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
A College accredited by the Southern Association o! 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern State+ 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living 
Courses leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
are offered in the following Sehools and Departments 


of instruction: 
ACRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
Comptete Courses leading © ons and Diplomas 


Commercial a ~ and Sygetes Trade Courses 
Men and Women. 
by the Civil Aer ties Auth Hy 5 te offer 
Vocational light agar | — An Placement 
Service that nae been h y guscceetn in ‘oun jobs 
for Rodeo Craduates. 
F. DO. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 

















INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 





mai lan lll 
CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 

86 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 

MOn. 3-3493 

















COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


+ 
Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 




















EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


Alter learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beeuty Culture 
ww OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


oe success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, se here is your opportu- 


nity, take immediate advantage of it. 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 


BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 
ALEX LEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chi 
Philadelphia 








icago Washington Newark 
Atlantic City Atlante Baltimore 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 
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Richmond 
Brooklyn 





Signal Corps Phot 


Troop train being unloaded in Cherbourg, France, 
bringing first colored troops to assigned post of dut 
in July, 1944 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, published 
Quarterly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1944 


State of New York, County of New York ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Madeline L. Aldridge 
who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Editorial Assistant of Opportun 
ity, Journal of Negro Life and that the following is, t& 
the best «f her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi 
tor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher: National Urban League, 1135 Broadway, Room 
826, New Yerk 10, N. Y. 


Editor: Madeline L 


Aldridge, Editorial Asset. in charge 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. ¥ 

Samuel, Business Asst., 1135 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y 

National Urban League, 1135 
William H 
Baldwin, President, 1133 Broadway, Rocm 826, New York 


Business Manager: Olive L 


2. That the owner i« 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y.; 


10, N. Y.; Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary, 1135 
Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y.; Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, General Secretary, 1133 Broadway, Room 
826, New York 10, N. Y 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giviss the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the reson or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in s 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 


MADELINE L 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day « 
September, 1944 
PHILIP PAVER, 
Notary Public, New York County 
(My commission expires March 30, 1945) 


ALDRIDGE, Editorial Assistant 


‘ 





